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3n Memoriam 

Peter P. Zouboff 


On Monday, October 26, the Seminary lost an eminent member of its Board of 
Trustees and one of its founders, Dr. Peter P. Zouboff. Up to the last moments of 
his earthly life — Dr. Zouboff died suddenly, during an intermission between the 
classes he gave at the School of Languages, Department of the Navy, in Washington, 
— he remained actively involved in the life of the Seminary and of the entire Church. 
Funeral services were held on October 29 at the Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral in 
New York, and a special Panikhida was celebrated at the Seminary Cha{>el on Satur¬ 
day, November 7. 

Dr. Zouboff’s family belonged to Russian nobility and, after receiving at the Pravo- 
vedenie in St. Petersburg, a brilliant education which could technically open to him 
any government or private career, he was immediately involved in the great turmoil of 
the First World War. Having joined the famous Regiment of the Kavalergardy in 
1914, he made quite a distinguished military career first in the Imperial Army, and 
later in the White Army of General N. N. ludenich, where he was appointed Colonel. 
After the final victory of the Communist regime in Russia, Col. Zouboff first settled 
in Estonia and then emigrated to the United States in 1931. 

Recalling the life of Dr. Zouboff among us, one cannot fail to recognize its extra¬ 
ordinary Christian fulness. For all Russians, and especially those who occupied a posi¬ 
tion in old Russia, the years of the War and the Revolution were spiritually most try¬ 
ing years. Thousands had a fate similar to Dr. Zouboff’s, but what was extraordinary in 
his reaction and attitude — and what made it a truly Christian one — is that he always 
tried to react constructively, and not negatively, to the events of history. And this he 
showed, first of all, in his devotion to the Chuich and to Orthodox culture. Unlike 
many of his contemporaries, he never lost sight of the true hierarchy of values, of 
what in life is perishable and passing, and what is permanent and divine. The revolu¬ 
tionary catastrophy created in him neither bitterness nor despair, but led him to a new 
dedication to God and the Church, 

Throughout the 35 years he spent in America, he was constantly participating in 
Church life, first at the Cathedral in New York City, then at the beautiful new Mem¬ 
orial Shrine in Washington, which he contributed to erect. And all those who knew 
him there will remember not only his constant care for the material welfare of the 
parish, but most of all his humble and authentically pious singing and reading in the 
quiet atmosphere of the Russian evening Church services. With all his organic dedica¬ 
tion to Russia, he was also always aware of the only possible ecclesiastical future of 
Orthodoxy in this country, and always supported constructively all measures leading 
towards the future American Church. His involvement in all aspects of Church life, 
his interest in education, and most particularly in the founding and the progress of the 
Seminary, occupied a central place in his life during the past 25 years. Upon his arrival 
in America, he had already shown immediately not only his emotional attachment to 
Orthodox thought, but his personal and intellectual involvement in it. He thus be¬ 
came one of the first Russians to be accepted in the American Academic community 
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and presented at Columbia University, a doctoral dissertation: Solaviev on Godman’^ 
hood (Harmon Printing House, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 1944, 233 pp.) 

After the decision made by the Sober of the Russian Church to open a Seminary 
in New York, Dr. Zouboff was among those who made this project a reality, who 
secured the support of other institutions and who gained for the newly-bom school 
the respect of all. 

Ever since. Dr. Zouboff never failed to support the Seminary and its cause in every 
p>ossibie way. His memory will be eternally held in the Seminary Chapel, before the 
altar of the Almighty Gk>d, and in the minds and hearts of all those who had the 
extreme privilege to know this distinguished Christian and faithful servant of the 
holy Church. — John Meyendorff 
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there were really so few young delegates (the majority were approaching on beyond 
forty), but this was due to the fact that the Youth Movements were conscious of the 
significance of this Assembly and had insisted on sending their most experienced 
members. 

The main task of the meeting was to bring new life into Syndesmos, and it can be 
said that this task was in large part fulfilled. 

Participation in Syndesmos had been extended to the theological schools, in order 
to make it possible for young people on the other side of the Iron Curtain to be 
present — in spite of the prohibition of Christian organizations in their countries. We 
should be able to count on the favorable response of the Serbian as well as the Rus¬ 
sian Church, both of which sent observers to the Sixth Assembly. Some promising 
contacts were made also with the leaders of Orthodox young people in the United 
States: FROG and GOYA. 

The Assembly approved a quite ambitious program of activities. It looks forward 
to a joint pilgrimage to Jerusalem in the summer of 1965, a theological consultation 
in the U.S. in 1966, and in 1967 the Seventh General Assembly, to be held in Europe, 
probably in Germany, where it will be organized by the Roumanian Movement Pro- 
dromos. Besides this, regional conferences will have been organized in South America 
and in Greece. 

The Assembly renewed almost the entire membership of the Executive Committee. 
Albert Laham (Lebanon), who presided very successfully over the Assembly was 
elected President. The other newly elected members were: Heikki Kirkinnen (Fin¬ 
land) and Anastasios Yannoulatos (Greece) as Vice-Presidents; Gaby Habib (Leba¬ 
non) as Secretary General; Nikita Struve (Russian SCM, France) as Treasurer; Helene 
Aristoff (Russian SCM, France), Maria Iltola (Finland), Aristotelis Eftihiadis 
(Greece), Anastasia Takahashi (Japan), and a representative of the Argentine move¬ 
ment, as members. After five days of hard work the delegates travelled by boat, auto 
and train to visit the great Orthodox centers in Finland: Savonlinna, the parish of 
Joensu, the new Valaam, Kuopio and Helsinki. 

The deliberations of the Assembly were carried on in the presence of the Primate 
of Finland, Archbishop Paavali (Paul), who did not cease to show a friendly and 
enlightened concern for Syndesmos. His intervention at a critical moment helped a 
great deal to pull the Assembly out of an impasse into which it had rather heedlessly 
fallen. 

Let us hope that the good resolutions adopted at the Congress will be realized. 
Syndesmos is actually the only permanent pan-Orthodox organization. Its vitality and 
success will be a measure of the vitality of the whole of Orthodoxy. — N.S. 
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The Seminary 

DEDICATION OF THE NEW EDUCATIONAL BUILDING 

On October 17, 1964, the new Seminary building dedicated to the name of the 
Seminary President, Metropolitan Leonty, was solemnly blessed with the participation 
of many friends and benefactors. The event corresponded with the completion by the 
Seminary of its 25th Academic year. His Eminence, Metropolitan Leonty was sur¬ 
rounded by many other representatives of the Orthodox episcopate in America: Arch¬ 
bishop lakovos, head of the Greek Church; Archbishop Antony, head of the Syrian 
Archdiocese; Archbishops John of Chicago, Nikon of Brooklyn, Ireney of Boston, John 
of San Francisco; Bishops Firmilian of the Serbian Church, Valerian of the Romanian 
Episcopate, Kiprian of Philadelphia, and Amvrossy of Alaska. 

During the Divine Liturgy, presided by Archbishop John of San Francisco, Vice- 
President of the Seminary, Seminarians Paul Lazor and Peter Pawlack were ordained 
to the Holy Priesthood and the Diaconate, respectively. After the Liturgy and the 
prayers of dedication. Archbishop Antony Bashir unveiled the inscription dedicating 
the new building to Metropolitan Leonty. Archbishop John of San Francisco then 
presided over the unveiling of another inscription consecrating the main auditorium 
to Metropolitan Antony Bashir, whose Archdiocese contributed generously towards the 
completion of the building. Finally, Bishop Firmilian dedicated the Common Room of 
the Student Dormitory to the memory of Bishop Nicholai Velimirovich: the room was 
donated by the Serbian Church in the USA. The entire day thu5 showed the very 
reality of Orthodox unity, of which the Seminary is a living symbol. 

This was, in fact, the theme of the main address of the day given by His Eminence, 
Archbishop lakovos: recalling that the Orthodox are no more “foreigners and strang¬ 
ers” in America, the Archbishop appealed to unity which is the very nature of the 
Church, above jurisdictional distinctions and beyond all superficial schemes of “amer- 
icanization.” 

The day ended with a banquet at The Ramp, in Yonkers, where the Rt. Rev. 
Joseph Pishtey, Chancellor of the Russian Metropolia and Trustee of the Seminary 
served as toastmaster. 

ORDINATIONS 

Fr. Paul Lazor (’64) was ordained to the Diaconate, by His Grace, Archbishop 
Nikon of Brooklyn, on Saturday, October 10 at St. Sergius Church, residence of the 
Metropolitan, Syossett, N.Y.; and to the Holy Priesthood, by His Grace, Archbishop 
John of San Francisco, at the Seminary Chapel, on October 17, 1964. 

Fr. Peter Pawlack (’65) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, Arch¬ 
bishop John of San Francisco, at the Seminary Chai>el, on October 17, 1964. 

FACULTY 

Fr. Alexander Schmemann lectured on “Sacramental Theology” at Manhattan- 
ville College (Sept. 20) and the University of Miami (Oct. 2); on “A New Encounter 
Between the East and West” at Yale (Oct. 25); on “The Time of the Spirit” at Penn 
State (Nov. 1), on Orthodoxy at DePauw University (Nov. 4); on “Present Trends in 
Orthodox Theology” at the Institute for Religious and Social Studies (Nov. 10); on 
Divine Liturgy at Stanford University (Nov. 15). 

Fr. John Meyendorff’s book on the Orthodox Church was published in a new 
edition at Darton, Longmans and Todd, London. 
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Book Notices 


Nicholas Arseniev, Russian Piety, Clayton (Wis.): American Orthodox Press (Li¬ 
brary of Orthodox Theology and Spirituality, Vol. 3), 1964. Pp. 143. $4.50. 

For a Full review, see the Quarterly, Vol. 8, No. 2, Pp. 106. 

Alexander A. Bogolepov, Toward An American Orthodox Church. New York: 
Morehouse-Barlow Co., 1963. Pp. 124. $3.00. 

For a full review, see the Quarterly, Vol. 8, No. 1, Pp. 50. 

Louis Bouyer, A History of Christian Spirituality. Vol. #1: The Spirituality of the 
New Testament and the Fathers. New York: Desclee Co., Inc., 1964. Pp. 540. 
$9.50. 

This "History"* is written in such a readable way that it can be both a guide for 
the non-specialist and a comprehensive manual and reference book for the priest and 
teacher. In the first part, Fr. Bouyer pays attention to the Jewish foundation of Chris¬ 
tianity, th(‘ Christ and the Apostolic witness. The second part deals with the spiritual¬ 
ity of the first generations, the martyrs, monasticism in both East and West, and the 
writings and teachings of the Fathers through St. Benedict in the Sixth Century. 

St. John Chrysostom, In Praise of St. Paul (Trans, by Thomas Halton). Bostcm: 
St. Paul Editions, 1963. Pp. 123. $2.00. 

A new translation of the seven sermons of Chrysostom on the Apostle to the Gen¬ 
tiles in a well produced and inexpensive volume. 

St, John Chrysostom, Six Books on the Priesthood (Trans, by Graham Neville). 
London: S.P.C.K. (Priest’s Library Series), 1964. 12 Shillings 6 i>ence. 

A new translation of Chrysostom’s "Priesthood"" in a convenient format. 

George H. Demetrakopoulos, Dictionary of Orthodox Theology, New York: Philo¬ 
sophical Library, Inc., 1964. Pp. 187. $5.00. 

Proponing to be a “summaiy” of beliefs, practices and history of the Church, this 
book is characterized by its omissions and an approach which renders it of questionable 
value. 

Glanville Downey, Antioch in the Age of Theodosius the Great. Norman (Okla^ 
homa) University of Oklahoma Press, 1963. Pp. 162. $2.75. 

The "^Lge of Theodosius” was also the age of Chrysostom. This popular study con¬ 
tains an ocellent comparison of the Old World of the pagan Libanus, and the New 
World of John Chrysostom. 

Fry & Armstrong, Rediscovering Eastern Christendom, London: Darton, Longman 
& Todd, 1963. 30 Shillings. 

An antltiology of essays, mostly by Roman Catholics, on various aspects of Eastern 
Church History and Theology. Fr. Georges Florovsky has an excellent essay on the 
ecumenical movement. 

Joan M. Hussey, Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire 867-1185. New 
York: Russell & Russell, Inc., 1963. Pp. 259. $7.50. 

A re-piint of the 1937 Oxford edition. Contains a valuable evaluation of the 
revival of learning sparked by Michael Psellus, the clash of John Italus with the 
Orthodox Church. Three good chapters on Byzantine Monasticism and St. Symeon 
the New Tlieologian. 
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Sophie Koulomzin, The Orthodox Christian Church Through the Ages. New York: 
Metropolitan Council Publications Committee, 1963. Pp. 245. $2.50. 

A revision of the earlier (1956) edition with the last half of the book much revised 
to give much wider coverage to the development of the modem Church all over the 
world. 

Harold E. Lurier (Trans), Crusaders As Conquerors: The Chronicle of Morea. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1964. Pp. 320. $7.50. 

A first translation of this fourteenth century Byzantine account of the Fourth 
Crusade (1204)^ the Latin Empire in Constantinople, and the history of the Frankish 
feudal states in Greece to 1304. A fundamental source book of the period. 

John Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory Palamas. Crestwood (NY): St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1964. Pp. 245. $5.50. 

An English translation, without the scholarly apparatus, of Introduction h F etude 
de Gregoire Palamas. A re-analysis of the Palamite stmggle, but seen as an internal 
struggle in Byzantine learning, rather than as a manifestation of the East-West tensions 
of the period. 

Monk of the Eastern Church, A Day With Jesus. New York: Desclee Co., Inc., 
1964. Pp. 109. $2.50. 

Another book of meditations by the author of the very successful “Jesus: A Dia¬ 
logue with the Savior.” On spending the whole day in the conscious presence of Jesus. 

Metropolitan Fan Noli, The Psalms: A Metrical English Version. Boston: Albanian 
Orthodox Church in America, 1964. Pp. 202. $4.50. 

This translation bears the numbering of the Septuagint version, although trans¬ 
lated from the original Hebrew. 

S. D. Philaretos, The Idea of the Being: An Exposition of Its Incarnation and Revel- 
ation and the Primary Law of the Spirit. Chicago: The Orthodox Christian Edu¬ 
cation Society, 1963. Pp. 287. Paper. $2.00. 

A translation of a philosophical study by one of the disciples of Apostolos Makrakis. 

Dom Denys Rutledge, Cosmic Theology: An Introduction to the Ecclesiastical Hier¬ 
archy of Pseudo-Denys. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1964. Pp. 212. 32 Shil¬ 
lings. 

A detailed analysis of the ideas and concepts employed in the “Hierarchy,” al¬ 
though not a translation as no critical edition of the text exists. 

Stephen Sedor, Sermons for Sundays. Perth Amboy (NJ): Vestal Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 1963, Pp. 111. Paper. $3.00. 

A sermon on the appointed Gospel lesson for every Sunday of the year. 

Heinz Skrobugha, Icons. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd (Realms of Art Series), 1963. 
Pp. 125. 25 Shillings. 

Contains an Introduction (29 pages) on Icons in general and then 47 full color 
examples of Icons with commentary. The selection of Icons is largely Greek post- 
Byzantine. 

Herbert Waddams, Meeting the Orthodox Churches. London: S.C.M. Press, 1964. 
Pp. 128. 9 Shillings 6 pence. 

Of all the recent “introductory” books on Orthodoxy this is the most realistic to 
the present situation. Canon Waddams does not idealize Orthodoxy and speaks frank¬ 
ly about many of our contemporary problems, jurisdictional struggles, nationalism and 
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the situation of the Church in America. A sobering “appreciation” of Orthodoxy as 
the world sees us today. 

Timothy Ware, Eustratios At genii: A Study of the Greek Church Under Turkish 
Rule. London: Oxford University Press, 1964. 45 Shillings. 

A study of the life and writings of the most important Greek theologian of the 
eighteenth century (d. 1758). Discusses in detml the position of Orthodoxy under 
Turkish rule, with particular reference to the relations between Orthodoxy and Rome. 

Theodore O. Wedel, Ministers of Christ. New York: Seabury Press, 1%4. Pp. 186. 
$3.95. 

A re-printing of Dr. Walter Lowrie’s essay, “The Ministers of Christ (1946)” and 
then four shorter essays of evaluation by a Presbyterian, Congregationalist, Methodist 
and Fr. John MeyendorflF. 

Nicolas Zernov, The Russian Religious Renaissance of the Twentieth Century. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1964. Pp. 410. $7.00. 

The only survey in any language of the religious side of that intense phenomena 
of the Russian Intelligentsia in this century. 

Nicolas Zernov, The Russians and Their Church. London: S.P.C.K., 1964. Pp. 204. 
Paper. 18 Shillings 6 pence. 

^ Peter C. Haskell 
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Books Received 
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Problems of Orthodoxy In America 

Alexander Sghmemann 

IL The Liturgical Problem^ 

1 . The Situation 

The liturgical problem of American Orthodoxy can be formulated as a 
double question: how much of our liturgical tradition can be preserved here, 
and how well can it be preserved? The first question is a quantitative one. 
An Orthodox bom and educated in America probably does not realize that, 
of the tremendously rich and truly “all-embracing” liturgical treasure of the 
Church, a very small part is really used on the parish level. The fact must 
be stated bluntly: from the liturgical point of view we are rapidly becoming 
a Sunday Church and even our Sunday worship is drastically curtailed. To 
a great, if not overwhelming, majority of our people the liturgical life of the 
Church is limited to Sunday morning and two or three additional “must” 
days: Christmas, Epiphany, Holy Friday , . . All that, which was so vital, 
so central, so essential in the liturgical piety of the past: the feasts and their 
eves, the “bright sadness” of the Lenten services, the unique celestial beauty 
of the Mariological cycle, the warm, almost personal, commemoration of the 
Saints, the long and solemn crescendo of the Holy Week — all this, al¬ 
though it is still dutifully listed in ecclesiastical calendars — is virtually ab¬ 
sent from the real liturgical life. Neglect? Lack of time? Certainly not, for, 
at the same time a parish is filled to capacity with activities of all kinds. In 
a normal urban community something is “going on” every night: a meeting, 
a youth or adult group, a lecture, a dinner, a get-together . . . But all this 
is for the parish hall, not for the Church. During six days the parish is in 
fact a secular institution — busy, well-organized, smoothly run, but a4itur-^ 
gical. Worship here is approached and considered in terms of a “required 
minimum” and, to be sure, minimum it is. Therefore, one must ask — is this 
situation to be taken for granted, as the normal “adjustment” of Orthodoxy 
to America, as something not to be questioned any more? 

The second problem — how well — is a qualitative one. And by quality 
I certainly do not mean beautiful vestments and elaborate musical “num¬ 
bers,” the amount of gold and silver on icons or the money paid for the 

♦ The first article of this series, “The Canonical Problem*’ appeared in the Quar¬ 
terly, Vol. 8, No. 2, pp. 67-86. 
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altar. What I mean is the power of the liturgy, first, to impress on the soul 
of man the Orthodox vision of life and, second, to help him live in accord¬ 
ance with that vision. Or, to put it in simple terms, the influence of the 
liturgy on our ideas, decisions, behavior, evaluations — on the totality of 
our life. This was for centuries and centuries the real function of the litui^ 
in the Orthodox Church: to immerse the man in the spiritual reality, beauty 
and depth of the Kingdom of GkKi and to change his mind and his heart. By 
revealing and manifesting the “bridal chamber adorned” the liturgy was 
revealing to man his exile and alienation from God and thus was bringing 
him to repentance, to the desire to return to God and do his command¬ 
ments. It was both judgment and inspiration, condemnation and transfor¬ 
mation. I do not mean that the Orthodox man of the past was more “moral” 
or led a better life. But, at least, he knew he was a sinner and in the best 
part of himself he had a nostalgia for the “p>eace and joy” of the Kingdom; 
he referred his life to it and judged it by Christian standards. He knew, and 
he knew it by and through the power of worship, that God wants him to be 
a saint and that he is not a saint. Today, however, this power of worship has 
all but vanished. Worship is something one must attend and even enjoy, it 
is a self-evident “obligation” for the religious man, but it has lost all relev¬ 
ance for the real life. Not that our modem Orthodox is a greater “sinner,” 
but his whole approach to “sin” and “righteousness,” to “right” and “wrong” 
has radically changed. It is no longer rooted in the total vision of life as re¬ 
vealed in worship, but somewhere else — in the “common sense,” the 
“golden rule,” the “ideal of moderation,” etc. The Orthodox of the past 
could lead a miserable life, full of greed and material preoccupations, but he 
knew that, as a Christian, he was wrong, and he knew it because he lived 
in a world shaped morally and spiritually by the liturgical experience, by 
this constantly renewed vision and gift of another Reality, of the inacces¬ 
sible, yet desirable, beauty of the Kingdom. The modem Orthodox has lost 
this desire and this nostalgia. All he wants from the Church is the acknow¬ 
ledgement that he is in “good standing,” that he has fulfilled his religious 
obligations and can, with a free conscience, give himself to the “pursuit of 
happiness” . . , There exists today a wall between worship — its spirit, its 
“message” and “call,” and the community, which in theory exists in order 
to worship God. And this wall is especially obvious in the radical “secular¬ 
ism” that dominates in fact the daily life of the parish. All problems of 
parish administration, management, property, etc., are discussed and under¬ 
stood as if the two hours spent in Church together, the participation in the 
leitourgia — a common and corporate act of worship, sacrifice, love, dedica¬ 
tion and reconciliation — had nothing to do with these problems, were not 
even meant to have any application to the “practical” needs and responsibil¬ 
ities of life. 
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How much^ how well . . . The time has come to face, to ask these ques¬ 
tions even if we do not have immediate and final answers to them. If we 
are to speak of American Orthodoxy, we must, first of all, care about it 
being Orthodox. But Orthodoxy has always had its heart, its criterion and 
its power in its worship. And if I am right in describing our present situation 
as a deep liturgical crisis^ it is here — in an attempt to understand and to 
overcome it — that begins our truly resfK>nsible preoccupation with the fu¬ 
ture of Orthodoxy in America. 

2 . The Linguistic Reduction 

Before we reach the heart of the matter, however, we must give some 
attention to the various “reductions” of the liturgical problem, fK>pular 
among those who care about the liturgy and are concerned about our pres¬ 
ent liturgical crisis. I use the term “reduction” because the common feature 
of all these approaches is that instead of seeing the problem in all its com¬ 
plexities and depth, they reduce it to one aspect, however important, and 
consider this aspect as the whole problem. A critical analysis of such “reduc¬ 
tions” will show, I hope, their insufficiency for the understanding and treat¬ 
ment of the real issues. 

The first and by far the most popular “reduction” can be termed lin¬ 
guistic. Here the solution to all liturgical difficulties and deficiencies is seen 
in translating everything into English. When people will understand the 
words of the liturgy they will, so to speak automatically, come back to its 
true meaning and recover its power — such is, in a simplified form, the 
basic affirmation. And of course, no one can really defend the perpetuation 
of the liturgical celebration in a foreign tongue, no one can deny the neces¬ 
sity of translations and the self-obvious need for understanding. And yet, 
when all this is granted there remains something which, in spite of all its 
evident truth, makes this whole approach only half-true. This something is 
precisely the reduction of the whole liturgical problem to its linguistic di¬ 
mension, the claim that translation constitutes a panacaea 2 ^ainst all evils 
of our present liturgical situation. And this “reduction” becomes even dan¬ 
gerous when, in their enthusiasm for a quick translation, its partisans seem 
to overlook the tremendous difficulties implied in the very notion of liturgical 
translation, or more explicitly, the very problem of liturgical language. 

Most of our translators seem to forget that the basic “key” to the liturgy 
is primarily of aesthetical and not of rational, nature. Liturgical texts 3 xe 
not mere statements — theological or ethical — whose only purpose is to 
convey and communicate an idea, a commandment, a knowledge. Or, rather, 
it is their purpose, but they fulfill it by means different from those of theology 
or preaching. The aesthetical element in the liturgy: in liturgical poetry, 
music and rite — is not accidental but essential; it is rooted in the very 
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nature of cult, so that when deprived of it, liturgy ceases properly to fulfill 
its very function, which is not simply to communicate ideas about God, but to 
reveal “heaven on earth,” to put man in direct contact with Reality, of 
which cult is the adequate and efficient symbol In our liturgical tradition 
this aesthetical structure of worship is absolutely essential because it is rooted 
in the Orthodox concept and experience of the Church as the manifestation 
in this aton, in this world, of the Kingdom which is to come, of that ulti¬ 
mate Reality which the Church not only announces, but of which she makes 
us partakers. To be sure, liturgy has a didactic or educational function, one 
can even say that in a sense the whole of worship is teaching, is theology, is 
preaching, yet this teaching not only is not separated and distinguished from 
“beauty,” but “beauty” is its very content and means of communication. And 
it is here that the problem of liturgical translation acquires its real signifi¬ 
cance. Two-thirds of all liturgical texts in our tradition are hymns — i. e. 
poetry meant to be sung. And poetry is by definition untranslatable for its 
meaning lies in the organic blend of the order, the rhythm and the music of 
words. The difficulty is increased by the fact that the very complex and 
sophisticated pattern of Byzantine hymnography, its whole “genius” is ex¬ 
tremely different from the “genius” of the English language and the pat¬ 
terns of English poetry. One points sometimes to the success of the Slavonic 
translations of Byzantine texts. But this success was indeed unique and can 
hardly serve as a precedent, because the Slavonic liturgical language was 
somehow created in the process of translation and, for all practical reasons, 
is an almost miraculous replica of the Greek. 

All these difficulties are simply ignored by our translators. They go by 
the naive assumption that if one “knows” Greek, Slavonic and English there 
should be “no problem” in producing the Canon of St. Andrew of Crete or 
the Acathistos Hymn — masterpieces of very subtle and refined poetry! The 
results, to be quite frank, are sometimes disastrous. At the best, they provide 
us with dull, confused and “queer” (from the point of view of the English 
language) texts like: “. . . Boast not, for thou art flesh, and thrice thou shalt 
deny Me, Me, Whom all creation blesses, and glorifies to all ages.” or — 
“. , , Thou wilt fail me, O Simon Peter, saith the Lord, as soon as the word 
is put to thee, although thou art persuaded, and the maidservant approach¬ 
ing very hastily will dismay thee . . At the worst we have simply horrible 
verses like this one: “The heifer mourned beholding the Calf elevated on a 
Tree!” 

Needless to say, such translations, although they may have some useful¬ 
ness in the classroom where one studies what is meant in this or that litur¬ 
gical service, are virtually useless within the liturgy itself where they remain 
doubly “alien”: alien to the poetical power of the original and alien to the 
poetical possibilities of the English language. And the spontaneous and 
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chaotic process of translations that is going on almost everywhere today, 
without plan, without supervision, without qualifications and, what is much 
more serious — without even the discussion of the problems involved in 
translation, can do an almost irreparable harm to the future of American 
Orthodoxy. In reality, the question of translation can be answered only 
within a wider question — that of the liturgical continuity of Orthodoxy in 
America. We shall deal with this question later — in the “positive” part of 
this article. Now we must turn to the next — the “rubricistic” — reduction. 

3 . The ^'Rubricistic^^ Reduction 

This reduction consists in solving all liturgical problems in terms of 
“right” and “wrong” practices, in referring them in a formal and almost 
juridical way to the “rubrics” of the Typikon. We must restore services in 
all their Orthodox purity and this means, first of all, that we must fight the 
numerous Western, Latin, Uniate or Protestant distortions that have crept 
into them. Once these distortions are eliminated all problems will be solved 
ipso facto. In fact, a few isolated issues (kneeling on Sunday, Typika, im¬ 
mersion at Baptism, lace in sacerdotal vestments) were selected and consti¬ 
tute a favorite battleground where accusations and counter-accusations, de¬ 
nunciations and condemnations provoke on both sides a complex of super¬ 
iority, self-righteousness and bitterness. And here again, there can be no 
doubt that certain openly non-Orthodox practices must be denounced and 
fought. But the question is — in the name of what and how are they to be 
fought? One can easily imagine a parish from which all these distortions 
would be completely eliminated and where everything will be done in ac¬ 
cordance with the “rubrics.” Will this formal rectitude — by itself and itself 
— make this parish more “Orthodox” in the sense alluded to at the begin¬ 
ning of this article: really open to the whole spirit and power of the liturgy, 
permeating its whole life with it, and not simply abiding in the self-righteous 
satisfaction: “we here do the ‘right’ things” . . .? And then that whole no¬ 
tion of what is “right” and what is “wrong,” that reference to rubrics — is 
it all absolutely clear? The Typikon itself, and I have tried to show it else¬ 
where^, is far from being “self-explanatory,” for it represents and reflects a 
peculiarly complicated liturgical development in which many different strata 
are sometimes even in contradiction with one another and which needs —• to 
be understood and applied — an effort of reflection and thought. Many of 
our practices — those that are universally accepted as “right,” are question¬ 
able from the point of view of the genuine liturgical tradition of the Church: 
the isolation of Baptism from the Eucharist and its transformation into a 

1 Cf. my Introduction to Liturgical Theology, Paris 1962 (in Russian), shortly to 
appear in English. 
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private service, the approach to Communion in terms of a “required mini¬ 
mum,” the transfer of Vespers to the morning and that of Matins to the eve¬ 
ning — to mention but a few examples. One should read, for example, the 
opinions of the Russian Bishops, written in preparation of the Sobor of 1917 
to realize how many liturgical problems were raised by them, how dissatis¬ 
fied they were with the liturgical practices of their time, and how pastoral 
(and not formal or juridical) they were in approaching all these questions. 
Simply to “transplant” the liturgical “situation” of Russia or Greece of the 
nineteenth century to America is neither possible nor wise. It is not possible 
because much of that “situation” was rooted in and justified by, local condi¬ 
tions which no longer exist; and it is not wise because not everything then was 
“right” or “correct” from the truly liturgical point of view, and the liturgical 
decay in the Orthodox Church began long before its appearance in America. 
The Orthodox Church needs a liturgical revival and renewal not less than 
the Christian West and the lasting success and a certain “absolutizing” of 
books like Bulgakov’s Desk-Manual for Pastors — books totally deprived of 
theological, historical and spiritual perspective and even elementary liturgi¬ 
cal knowledge, only indicates how far we still are from the real concern for 
the “right” things in liturgy. 

Similar to “rubricisticism” is the widely spread obsession with uniformity. 
For several centuries the Orthodox Church happily lived with a certain plur¬ 
alism of liturgical customs and traditions, pluralism which in no way dimin¬ 
ished or broke its fundamental liturgical unity. The student of the early 
Church knows what a wonderful and rich variety of liturgical expressions 
existed in the “golden age” of Christian liturgy. No doubt a certain degree 
of uniformity — especially here, in America — is necessary and, therefore, 
desirable. But that it has become a real obsession, that one can for decades 
discuss the “Orthodox” form of the Cross or the cut of priestly vestments — 
is the sign of an unhealthy and dangerous preoccupation with the externals 
at the expense of the meaning of worship. “In things necessary unity, in 
things dubious — liberty, in all things — charity” — this axiom seems to 
have been completely forgotten and the level of liturgical interests and de¬ 
bates remains incredibly low. And, of course, the tragedy again is that uni¬ 
formity for uniformity’s sake does not solve any real problem and only ob¬ 
scures its true scope. 


4. The Western Rite 

A few years ago I had the opportunity to express my views on the West¬ 
ern Rite in the American Orthodox Church and since my convictions have 
not changed, I can only repeat here what I wrote then in my answer to 
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Father W. Schneirla’s brilliant and thoughtful defense of the Western rite.' 

In my article I wrote: ‘Xet me first of all make it clear that theoretically 
I find myself in basic agreement with Father Schneirla. The unity of rite in 
the Orthodox Church is comparatively a late phenomenon and the Church 
never considered liturgical uniformity a conditio sine qua non of her unity. 
No one who knows the history of Christian worship will deny the richness of 
the Western liturgical tradition, especially that of the old and venerable Ro¬ 
man liturgy. One may even ask whether the liturgical unification performed 
by Byzantium and which deprived the Orthodox East of the wonderful litur¬ 
gies of Alexandria, Syria, Mesopotamia, etc. was in itself a wholly positive 
achievement. Last, but not least, it is obvious that in case of an eventual 
return of the West to Orthodoxy, the Western Church will have her own 
Western Liturgy and this will mean a tremendous enrichment of the Church 
Universal... In all this and thus far my agreement with Father Schneirla is 
complete. 

“My doubts concern not the theoretical, but the practical aspect of the 
whole problem. Yet by practical, I mean something much more important 
than the simple question of prerequisites which would make a definite rite 
formally acceptable as ‘Orthodox.’ No doubt, in advocating the Western Rite, 
Father Schneirla is ultimately moved by practical, i. e. missionary consider¬ 
ations: its acceptance by the Church should make conversion to Orthodoxy 
easier for Western Christians. Such is also the main motivation of Metro¬ 
politan Antony’s Edict: ‘it (i.e., the Western Rite) might serve the ... pur¬ 
pose of facilitating the conversion of groups of non-Orthodox Western 
Christians to the Church..Maybe it is unfair to point out that the 
scholarly and objective analysis by Fr. Schneirla of the various Orthodox 
experiments in the western Rite hardly substantiates this optimistic assertion 
that some future experiment can achieve a greater measure of success in 
such corporate conversion. The center of my doubts is not here. For me, the 
only important question is: What exactly do we mean by conversion to Or¬ 
thodoxy? The following definition will, I presume, be acceptable to every¬ 
body: it is the individual or the corporate acceptance of the Orthodox faith 
and the integration in the life of the Church, in the full communion of faith 
and love. If this definition is correct, we must ask; can the ‘conversion’ of a 
group or a parish, for which its spiritual leaders have signed a formal doctri¬ 
nal statement and which has retained its Western rite, however purified or 
amended, can such a ‘conversion’ — in our present situation, i.e., in the 
whole context of the Orthodox Church as she exists in America today — be 

^ Gf. Rev. W. S. Schneirla, “The Western Rite in the Orthodox Church,” St. Vlad^ 
imtYs Seminary Quarterly, Vol. 2, No. 2, Spring 1958, pp. 20-44; Rev. A. Schmemaim, 
“The Western Rite,” ibid. Vol. 3, No. 4, Fall 1958; Rev. W. S. Schneirla, “The West¬ 
ern Rite,” Ibid. Vol. 3, No. 1, Winter 1959. I quote here from the article indicated 
above: pp. 37-38. 
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considered as a true conversion? Personally, I doubt it very much. And I 
consider this growing interpretation of conversion in terms of a mere juris¬ 
dictional belonging to some Orthodox Diocese, of a ‘minimum’ of doctrinal 
and liturgical requirements and of an almost mechanical understanding of 
the ‘Apostolic Succession’ as a very real danger to Orthodoxy. This means 
the replacement of Orthodoxy of ‘content’ by Orthodoxy of ‘form,’ which 
certainly is not an Orthodox idea. For we believe that Orthodoxy is above 
all, faith that one must live, in which one grows, a communion, a ‘way of 
life’ into which one is more and more deeply integrated. And now, whether 
we want it or not, this living faith, this organic spirit and vision of Ortho¬ 
doxy is being preserved and conveyed to us mainly if not uniquely, by the 
Orthodox worship. In our state of national divisions, of theological weak¬ 
ness, in the lack of living spiritual and monastic centers, of impreparedness 
of our clergy and laity for more articulate doctrinal and spiritual teaching, of 
absence of a real canonical and pastoral care on the part of the various jur¬ 
isdictional centers, what holds the Orthodox Church together, assures its 
real continuity with tradition and gives the hop>e of a revival is precisely the 
liturgical tradition. It is a unique synthesis of the doctrinal, ethical and 
canonical teachings of Orthodoxy and I do not see how a real integration 
into the Orthodox Church, a genuine communion of faith and life may be 
achieved without an integration into the Orthodox worship. 

“I agree with Fr. Schneirla and I have said it on several occasions, that 
our liturgical tradition has to be purified from many local, antiquated and 
sometimes utterly un-Orthodox elements and practices. Nevertheless, it 
stands at present as a living bond of unity and koinonia, 

“And then the last question: is it quite correct to define our rite as ‘East¬ 
ern’ and therefore ‘foreign to all the Western Christians have known’ to 
quote the Edict? I would like to suggest a rather sharp distinction between 
‘Eastern’ and ‘oriental.’ No doubt there are many oriental features, oriental 
ingredients in our liturgical life. No doubt also, that for many Orthodox this 
‘orientalism’ seems to be the essential element. But we know that it is not 
essential and we know that progressively all these ‘orientalisms’ are being 
eliminated in a very natural and spontaneous process of adjustment of our 
cult to the American life. But then what remains and what can be described 
as ‘Eastern’ is nothing else but the Biblical and Patristic, and therefore, it is 
‘Eastern’ in exactly the same measure in which the Bible and the Fathers, or 
rather, the whole Christianity can be termed ‘Eastern.’ But have we not pro¬ 
claimed time and again in all our encounters with our Western brothers that 
it is this ‘East’ precisely that constitutes the common and the catholic heri¬ 
tage of the Church and can supply us with a common language which has 
been lost or distorted? The Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom or the Easter 
Canon of St. John of Damascus, are, I believe, much closer to that common 
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and Catholic language of the Church than anything else in any Christian 
tradition. And I cannot think of any word or phrase in these services that 
would be 'foreign’ to a Western Christian and would not be capable of ex¬ 
pressing his faith and his experience if the latter would be genmnely 
Orthodox. 

“These considerations, however fragmentary and incomplete, lead to 
the following conclusion: I think that in the present situation of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church in America, the Western Rite, theoretically justified and ac¬ 
ceptable as it is, would, instead of 'facilitating conversion,’ dangerously mul- 
tiply spiritual adventures of which we have had too many in the past, and 
which can but hinder the real progress of Orthodoxy in the West.” 

5 . The Real Problem 

But what then is the real problem and what are the ways to its solution? 
It is my deep conviction that the roots of our liturgical crisis are to be found 
not in any particular “deviation” — although there are many of them; not 
in the linguistic barrier — although, to be sure it is a very serious one, but 
first of all in the totally new and unprecedented situation of Orthodoxy in 
America and within the “American Way of Life.” Deviations and, to some 
extent, even the linguistic “conservatism” are not the causes but the result 
of that situation, which, in my article dealing with canonical problems, I 
described as shaped primarily by the secularism of Western culture in gen¬ 
eral and of the “American Way of Life” in particular. For the first time 
in her long history, the Orthodox Church is to live within a culture, a “way 
of life” to which she is deeply alien, and this, not because of her “oriental¬ 
ism” or a difference in ethnical background, but, because of her funda¬ 
mental theological and spiritual presuppositions, of her whole “worldview.” 
Secularism is a complex phenomenon and it is impossible, of course, to ana¬ 
lyze it here in all its aspects. For our purpose it is sufficient to define it as the 
autonomy of the secular, i. e. worldly life of man and society from religion 
and its scale of values, a radical distinction between the religious and the 
secular “sectors” of life. Secularism is not necessarily anti-religious: America, 
for example, is both deeply religious and deeply secularistic. It may sincerely 
proclaim the need for religion, give it a place of honor and cover it with 
many privileges. But this coexistence, cooperation and even mutual inspira¬ 
tion does not alter the fundamental dichotomy of religion and life. Religion 
can supply life with ethical standards, with help and comfort, but it cannot 
transform life into religion, make it a religious life whose very content is 
God and His Kingdom. Thus, for example, a businessman can believe in 
God and in the immortality of the soul, he can pray and find great help in 
prayer, but once he has entered his office and begun working, this work it¬ 
self is not even supposed to be “referred to” the fundamental religious real- 
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ities of Creation, Fall and Redemption, but is indeed ‘‘self-sufficient” or 
autonomous. 

But the Orthodox “worldview” excludes secularism, for it is indeed the 
central and all-embracing idea and inspiration of Orthodoxy that the whole 
life not only belongs to God, but is to be made God-like and God-centered, 
transformed into communion with Gkxl, and, therefore — no “sector” of 
human activity or creativity, be it the most “secular” or “profane” can be 
neutral, not capable of being sanctified, i. e. transformed into communion 
with God. This is not naive optimism, for Orthodoxy knows and affirms that 
the fulfillment of all sanctification is in the Kingdom which is beyond this 
world. It knows and affirms that there is no other way to that fulfillment but 
the “narrow way” of renunciation and self-denial. Yet, it affirms with equal 
certitude that in the Incarnation, Death, Resurrection and Glorification of 
the Son of God the whole life and not its “spiritual” or “religious” part, was 
returned to God and made again life in God. 

And the means of this sanctification of life and the world is precisely the 
lituigy. For in liturgical worship we are not only put “in contact” with God, 
but are given the vision of the Kingdom of God, as fulfillment in Him of all 
that exists, of all that He has created for Himself, and also we are made par¬ 
takers of that new Reality. And having seen and tasted of the “heaven and 
earth as full of His glory” we are then to relate all life, all activity, all time 
to this vision and experience, to judge and to transform our life by it. Thus 
the very “other-worldliness” of the liturgy makes it a real power of trans¬ 
formation in “this world.” This has always been the liturgical experience 
within Orthodoxy . . . Not that this experience has always and automatic¬ 
ally led to positive results and really transformed human existence — there 
were probably as many sins and deficiencies in the “Orthodox” societies as 
in any other society — but, as I wrote elsewhere: “. . . self-satisfaction was 
not one of them. Toward the end of the Byzantine period, it was as if the 
whole Church were decked in black monastic garb and had taken the road 
of repentance and self-condemnation. The stronger the outward victory of 
the Church and the more solemn, rich and magnificent the outward forms 
of Christian Byzantinism became, the more strongly sounded this outcry of 
repentance, the entreaty for forgiveness: 1 have sinned, I have transgressed’ 

. .. The surpassing beauty and splendor of St. Sophia; the holy rhythm, seem¬ 
ing to measure eternity, of the liturgical mystery that revealed heaven on 
earth and transformed the world again and again into its pristine cosmic 
beauty; the bitter sadness and reality of sin, the awareness of constant down¬ 
fall — all this was the ultimate profundity of this world and the fruit of the 
Church within it.”^ It means that, the whole life was at least seen and judged 


1 The Historical Road of Eastern Orthodoxy, New York, 1963, pp. 196-7. 
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in the light of the Kingdom as manifested in the liturgy; it means also that 
there was within that world a hunger and thirst not only for the ‘‘right things” 
but for the total perfection announced by the Gospel, and last but not least, 
the certitude that if not for the weakness and sinfulness, that perfection is the 
only destiny worthy of man, the “image of God’s ineffable glory.” 

Our tragedy here, in America, is that the liturgy ceased to be thus related 
to life in its totality, to serve in the true sense as Sanctification of life. And 
this was not because of any greater sinfulness or laziness of our communities, 
but precisely because of secularism’s philosophy of life which is “taken for 
granted” without our clergy or people even being aware of it. Secularism 
is not the product of any special indoctrination; it is the very way of life of 
the American society. It comes to us by thousands of channels: through 
schools, through publicity, through magazines, through the whole “ethos” of 
our society. And yet it is a consistent, closed and very powerful philosophy 
of life which, unless it is challenged and questioned as a whole, not only can¬ 
not be overcome but even seen and understood as something radically alien 
to Orthodoxy. Maybe nowhere can one better realize to what degree secular¬ 
ism has invaded our Orthodox communities than in the pattern of our parish 
life. We constantly discuss the relationship within the Church of clergy and 
laity, their respective “rights” and “obligations” in the administration of 
parish affairs. Yet what is never seriously discussed in this whole debate is 
the nature of these “parish affairs,” their relation to the whole purpose and 
nature of the Church. For, indeed, if the main “content” of Church admin¬ 
istration is to “count money” — i. e., to care for the material “success” of a 
parish, one does not see very well (and here the laity certainly have a point) 
why a priest should do it better or more competently than a group of “profes¬ 
sional” men. And if the priest simply proclaims and affirms his right to do it, 
there is not one single chance that this conflict will be ever solved in a Chris¬ 
tian Orthodox way. For as long as “counting money” remains unrelated to 
the “offering” and the “offering” to the Eucharist and, finally, the Eucharist 
to the whole life, as long, in other terms, as it has not been transformed into a 
religious act — and to perform this transformation is exactly the duty of the 
Priest because he offers the Sacrifice of the Church to God, makes our life 
sacrifice — as long as all this is not comprehended, the parish remains a sec¬ 
ular society and it is irrelevant, in the last analysis, who “presides” at its meet¬ 
ings — a priest or a layman. But, I repeat, this ultimate question is not raised 
on either side — the clerical or the lay — because in fact both sides have ac¬ 
cepted a secularistic idea of administration, “rights,” “obligations,” etc., be¬ 
cause in their own consciousness all this is related in no way to the two hours 
spent together — as the Church of God — “upstairs,” in the Eucharistic 
gathering. But if even within the Church herself, a vital “sector” of her life 
is viewed entirely in secular terms and all reference to the meaning of the 
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Church as revealed in the liturgy is simply and radically ignored as irrelevant, 
how can one even speak of the liturgy’s impact on the really secular life? In 
fact, all aspects of our life — be it family, profession, relaxation or education 
— are shaped and governed by principles and standards which no one has 
even tried to “reconsider” in the light of the “worldview” communicated to 
us in the liturgy. The latter becomes thus an engine not connected to the 
wheels, producing an energy which nowhere becomes motion, light or 
warmth. 

And in this situation it becomes inevitable that the approach to the liturgy, 
its fundamental comprehension undergoes a radical transformation. The 
question, which underlies the whole liturgical experience of Orthodoxy, 
“what does it reveal about me and my life, what does it mean for my activity 
and my relation to men, nature and time,” is replaced little by little by an 
entirely different question: “how much of the liturgy is needed to put me in 
‘good standing’ ”? And where religion becomes a matter of obligation and 
good standing, there inevitably all questions concerning the “right” and the 
“wrong” practices acquire a kind of independence from their moral, existen¬ 
tial, truly religious implications. The priest is satisfied if he celebrates the 
“correct” liturgy, the people are satisfied if they know exactly the amount of 
their religious obligations, the whole parish is proud of its beautiful church 
and beautiful services — but that which, from the very beginning was the 
real fruit of the Liturgy, that unique mixture of joy (“We have seen the true 
light”) and deep dissatisfaction or repentance (“I see thy bridal chamber 
adorned but I have no garment to enter it”), that challenge to my whole life, 
that call to perfection, that nostalgia for a change, a transformation, a trans¬ 
figuration — all this is absent. The liturgy is still the center of our Church life, 
unquestioned, unchallenged, unopposed. But it is in fact a center without 
periphery, a heart with no control on blood circulation, a fire with nothing 
to purify and to consume, because that life which had to be embraced by it, 
has been satisfied with itself and has chosen other lights to guide and to 
shape it. 

6 . Liturgical Teaching 

Having stated all this we seem to find ourselves in a vicious circle. For, on 
the one hand, if it is secularism — i.e. the alienation of the way of life from 
the Church’s vision of life — that conditions our liturgical crisis, by depriv¬ 
ing liturgy from its relevance and, therefore, power, no translation, no restor¬ 
ation of the “right practices” will by themselves cure the disease. It is the 
language of the Church in the deep all-embracing, and not only linguistic, 
meaning of the word that man and society do not hear or understand, the 
language which includes the texts and the rites, the whole rhythm and the 
whole structure of worship. For man has adopted, without even knowing it, 
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another way of looking at himself and at his life and this makes him truly 
blind and deaf to the liturgy which he dutifully attends. Yet, on the other 
hand, only liturgy can — and we have explained why — break through this 
all-pervading secularism, for it has always been the proper function of wor¬ 
ship to communicate and to convey to man that vision which alone can in¬ 
still in him the desire for change, the nostalgia for the ineffable glory of his 
vocation, that true repentance (metanoia — change of mind) which alone 
can judge, redeem and transform. 

But it is good that we have reached what looks like a dead-end. For only 
now can we see the real problem in all its complexity and cope with it with¬ 
out reducing it to pseudo-solutions. It is indeed the eternal logics of Chris¬ 
tianity that it wins only when it faces reality^ when it sees the truth about 
each situation and calls things by their names. And once we have adopted 
this attitude we understand that, in fact, there is no vicious circle, no dead¬ 
end, but the same and eternal conflict which each Christian generation must 
rediscover for itself, for it is the very Christian condition in the world. We 
understand that instead of giving orders and prescribing, we must start 
working; this work will be a difficult and thankless one, and finally its success 
will depend on our patience and our readiness to go to the very bottom of 
the diflBculties we face. 

The beginning of all Christian work is always in teaching. And we must 
realize that we have no liturgical teaching, if by liturgical teaching one 
means precisely the consistent explanation of the liturgical language of the 
Church, the initiation of man into the mystery of the Church’s worship. 
Such teaching may have not been necessary as long as the Church and the 
world spoke the same language, i.e. referred themselves to the same values, 
had the same vision of the ultimate meaning of things, as long, in other 
terms, as the world, in spite of all its “worldliness,” was not seculaiistic. 
Today, however, such initiation is an absolute necessity, the very condition 
of any liturgical restoration or, rather, of the restoration of liturgy to its 
proper function and meaning in the Church. But the real liturgical teaching 
— and it is here that we approach the heart of the whole matter — is pre¬ 
cisely the explanation of the liturgy in its connection to life, revelation of its 
“existential” power. As such, this liturgical teaching is almost diametrically 
opposed to the popular and extremely superficial “symbolical” interpretation 
of rites, interpretation which “fits” very well the secularistic mentality be¬ 
cause it does not challenge, judge or question anything in it. To say, for 
example, that the “Little Entrance” in the Divine Liturgy “symbolizes” 
Christ going to preach is to satisfy a natural inclination for religious pageant¬ 
ry, of which the “secular” man is very fond (cf. his love for ceremonies, 
processions, rehearsals of weddings, etc.) but certainly not to raise questions 
about himself and his own life. To explain it, however, as something that 
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happens to him and to the whole Church, as the real (and not symbolical) 
movement of the Church entering into the Presence of God, summoned to 
His throne, separated from the world, lifted into a totally other dimension 
of reality, immersed in the very Holiness of God (“Holy God, Holy Mighty, 
Holy Immortal..of the Trisagion) is to challenge the man not only with 
his own participation in the liturgy but also with the truly “awfuF’ implica¬ 
tions it has for his whole life.^ For if indeed as a Christian I am the one who 
has been given access to the heavenly things, united to God and made par¬ 
ticipant of Christ’s entrance into the Kingdom, then the words of the Apos¬ 
tle are applicable to me: “for it is impossible for those who were once 
enlightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word of God, and the powers 
of the world to come, if they shall fall away, to renew them again and again 
unto repentance; seeing they crucify the Son of God afresh and put him to 
an open shame” (Heb. 6.4). All of a sudden the liturgy ceases to be a “ven¬ 
erable,” “ancient,” “colorful” and “beautiful” rite and becomes a terribly 
serious thing. All of a sudden my whole life is questioned and everything in 
it is seen under this terrifying possibility: “to put the Son of God to an open 
shame.” And this possibility is here because the liturgy reveals to me who I 
am, what I am given, it puts me face to face with the glory of the Kingdom 
and, therefore, reveals the exile and alienation from God of my whole life... 

The water of baptism, the anointment of the body, the bread and wine 
of our eucharistic offering, the dates and hours of our calendar — all this 
makes our liturgy very “real,” very “material”— connects it with the real 
life, the real matter, the real time of our world in order to give them a new 
meaning, and put into them a new power. The tragedy of secularism is 
precisely that it “disconnects” these two orders of existence and makes 
“food,” “love,” “time,” “matter,” “money” entities-in-themselves, incapable 
of transformation, closed to grace. And, therefore, secularism is very happy 
with the “sacred symbolism” so often offered as Christian teaching because 
it leaves intact and unquestioned the self-sufficiency of the “real life.” But 
the one who has understood, be it only partially, that all food and, therefore, 
all life as maintained by food, is directly related to the great mystery of the 
Eucharist (“eat... drink . ..”) is already beginning to look at the world in 
a new way, to see in it what he has seen before. And this precisely is for 
secularism the beginning of its end. 

Thus the liturgical teaching can be defined as making explicit the Chris¬ 
tian philosophy of life or way of life implied in the liturgy. Let us not be 
mistaken: this teaching is to be created almost ex nihilo, because for centur- 


1 Cf. my article on worship in For Better Teaching, published by The Orthodox 
Christian Education Commission, 1959, pp. 65-103. 
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ies^ in fact since the disappearance of the catechumenate in its early form, it 
was simply non-existent. Neither theology nor piety paid much attention to 
this ‘‘existential’' aspect of the liturgy. Theology — because, under the West¬ 
ern influences which pervaded it since the end of the patristic age, it adopted 
a purely intellectual structure,^ and piety, because, as said above, in the 
“organic'’ Orthodox worlds of the past, secularism was only beginning to 
creep in and to undermine the “wholeness” of the Orthodox vision of life, 
and piety thus remained, in spite of possible deficiencies, liturgical in its 
essence and inspiration. To create such teaching, to find for it right words 
and the right perspective is an urgent task — for theologians and pastors, for 
all those who are concerned with religious education. This is the first — the 
“theoretical”— step towards the solution of the liturgical crisis. 

7 . Liturgical Restoration 

But it is only this theory, the effort to create a consistent understanding 
of the liturgy and its meaning for life that can provide us with a “blueprint” 
of a real liturgical restoration. The deficiency of the “rubricistic reduction” 
discussed above is that in its goal for restoring and defending the “right” 
things it mixes things essential with those that are non-essential, wants to 
restore practices which may be secondary, and omits or overlooks issues of 
primordial importance. What is absent here is the pastoral, and this means, 
the truly liturgical approach to, and interest in, the liturgy as concerned 
primarily with the life of man, with its churching^ and not as a “correct- 
thing-in-itself.” And it is only when we begin to think in these pastoral terms 
that it becomes possible to plan a real, and not nominal, restoration of the 
liturgical life, for the plan itself is then rooted in our real needs, in the 
difficult fight for human souls. 

It is impossible to give here more than a few isolated “hints” of what 
such a “blueprint” ought to contain. There can be no doubt, for example, 
that the first and the most important revelation of the Christian vision of 
life in all its aspects: cosmical, social, personal, ecclesiological, spiritual, 
material and eschatological, has always been given and communicated in 
the liturgy of baptism, which in the past constituted, together with the 
Eucharist, the “focal” point of the whole liturgical life of the Church.^ Yet 
it is not only difficult, it is impossible to reveal and to communicate this all- 
embracing and decisive meaning of Baptism, if the latter is virtually absent 
from the liturgy of the Church and has become a private family ceremony. 

1 Cf my article “Theology and Eucharist” in St, Vladimir's Seminary Quarterly, 
Vol. 5,No. 4, 1961, pp. 10-23. 

2 I have in mind here the Russian word votzerkovlenie which is wider and deei>er 
than “churching”. It implies the idea of an integration into the church and also that 
of a change. 

3 Cf. my forthcoming book on Baptism (Lectures in Liturgical Theology, I, St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, to appear in 1965). 
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How can an adult Christian, who, of course, does not remember his own 
baptism, realize that his own life as Christian and the life of the whole 
Church are rooted in that great act of rebirth and renewal, that made him 
a citizen of heaven and, therefore, has given a wholly new dimension to his 
life in the world? How can he ‘‘experience” the Church as indeed created 
and recreated through Baptism if he simply does not see it performed as an 
act of the Church? And yet properly understood, taught and performed, the 
Liturgy of Baptism is, indeed, the very first challenge to secularism, the very 
key to our life as Christians in “this world.” 

The liturgical restoration must then begin at the very beginning: with 
the restoration of Baptism as the liturgical act concerning the whole Church, 
as the very source of all liturgical piety which, in the past, was first of all a 
baptismal piety, a constant reference of the whole life to this mystery of its 
renewal and regeneration through the baptismal death and resurrection. 
This means, first, the celebration of Baptism within the eucharistic gathering 
of the Church. It is enough simply to read the texts of baptism and chrisma¬ 
tion to understand that they organically lead to the fulfillment of the sacra¬ 
ment of initiation in the sacrament of the Church, that they are the entrance 
into the eucharistic fulness and fulfillment of the Church. It means also the 
preparation of the whole community (and not only of the immediate rela¬ 
tives) for the baptism, a “baptismal preaching” in which the liturgy of 
baptism: exorcisms, blessing of water, anointment with the “oil of gladness,” 
immersion, the white garment and chrismation would be revealed again in 
their “existential” meaning for the whole Church as the community of 
baptized men, would be referred to life. And this means, finally, the explan¬ 
ation in terms of baptism of repentance which is the fundamental dimension 
of the Christian life, its openness to Divine judgment, its ability to be trans¬ 
formed by grace. 

The second area of liturgical restoration is certainly that of our eucharistic 
piety. Of the many important problems involved here, the most urgent one 
is that of the proper understanding of communion. From its reduction either 
to a “religious obligation” to be performed once a year, or to an individual 
act of piety, completely disconnected from the liturgy as a corporate act, we 
must return to its true liturgical nature, and, first of all, to its relation to the 
Eucharist as offering and thanksgiving. The present eucharistic piety can 
very well exist within a perfectly secularistic worldview because it is nowhere 
related to life as a whole. It is a contact with the “super-natural” that has 
nothing to say to, or about, the “nature.” And only if we rediscover that the 
bread and wine of the Eucharist are, first of all, our very life, our “nature,” 
our whole world and its whole matter — offered to God in Christ, returned 
to God in order to become again what God meant it to be from the very 
beginning — communion with God, only if we thus relate our whole life to 
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the Eucharistic offering, can we understand the act of comnaunion as God 
entering our life in order to fill it with His transforming grace. To take the 
same example — when a “Church Committee’’ will understand that its meet¬ 
ing is a direct continuation of the Divine Liturgy, its fulfillment in life, and 
not a “business session” dealing with the “material” problems of the parish, 
radically distinct from the “spiritual” ones which were dealt within the 
service, our piety will begin to undermine secularism. But what an effort, 
what a real conversion of our whole liturgical consciousness is needed to 
achieve this! 

Then, the whole liturgical experience of timcy so obviously central in 
the structure of worship, in its rhythm of preparation and fulfillment, fast 
and feast, liturgical seasons, etc., must be “deciphered,” i.e. understood and 
explained in their relation to the real time of our life, to all time,^ and not 
only to the “sacred” hours we spend in Church. I have said above that we 
are rapidly becoming a “Sunday” Church, but even if we succeed in adding 
to Sunday a few more “days of obligation,” this by itself will not change 
the secularistic view and experience of time, its total autonomy from the 
days and hours of worship. For the liturgy is sanctification of time and not 
of certain moments of time. And it sanctifies time by referring it — by means 
of the liturgy of time —^to that event, the Coming of Christ, which trans¬ 
formed time, made it a meaningful pilgrimage towards the Kingdom of God. 
The liturgy of time has always had a double rhythm: that of repentance, 
preparation, effort, expectation — and this in liturgical terms, is the function 
of fasts, eves, vigils; and that of fulfillment and joy — and this is the feast. 
They represent and convey to us the two fundamental dimensions or experi¬ 
ences of Christian life. It is rooted, first of all, in the joy of knowing Christ, 
of being with Him, of remembering Him. And it is rooted, also, in the 
“bright sadness” of repentance, in the experience of life as exile and effort. 
Both are extremely essential and to restore the liturgy of time is, therefore, 
to restore this basic rhythm. It is not true that people do not come to Church 
on holy days because they have no time. One always has time for what one 
enjoys. People do not come to Church because they quite literally do not 
enjoy it and they do not enjoy it because the very reality of joy is absent 
from our teaching and preaching, from the way we present the liturgy in 
terms of obligations, of musts and must-not. I mentioned before, that there 
is always something going on in the evening in the parish hall. Yet evenings 
have always been the basic liturgical “time” in the Church. And if, by a 
slow and patient effort, we could restore — in ourselves, first of all — the 
joy of this “liturgy of time,” reveal and “put across” its heavenly beauty, be 
it the beauty of penitential services, the spiritual beauty of repentance, or the 

1 Cf. my article, “Fast and Liturgy” in St, Vladirmr^s Seminary Quarterly, 1959, 
Vol. 3, No. 1, pp. 2-9. 
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beauty of joy, as revealed in the feasts, not only will people “come back,” but 
they will understand the importance of these services for their “secular” life 
as well. 

The true liturgical restoration will come not from a blind compliance 
with the “rubrics” but from their understanding. And this requires a tre¬ 
mendous effort of entering into the spirit of the worshipping Church. 

8 . Liturgical Translation 

This brings us back to the problem of translation. There can be no doubt 
that if Orthodoxy is to become truly American, it will be an English-speaking 
and an English-praying Orthodoxy. But precisely because of the tremendous 
imp>ortance of this linguistic integration and of all that we have said about the 
function of the liturgy in our “secularistic” predicament, the mere notion of 
translation is not sufficient. I have explained why, for as long as American 
Orthodoxy is only translated it is neither fully American nor fully Orthodox. 
It is not fully American because the literal translations of Byzantine or Rus¬ 
sian texts (and these are the only translations we have so far) remain odd 
and alien to the genius of English language, result in — to say the truth — 
Greek or Russian services in English, but not English services. And it is not 
fully Orthodox because what gives these texts their real power and fulfills 
their liturgical function — their beauty^ is simply lost in these literal render¬ 
ings. But again a situation which seems hopeless is hopeless only as long as we 
do not dare to take the problem in all its seriousness and apply to it the 
only remedy: the faith in the Church which “never grows old but always 
renews her youthfulness.” And it means, in this particular case, that the true 
continuity with the living Tradition of the Church requires from us more 
than translation: a real re-creation of the same and eternal message, its true 
incarnation in English. One example will help to understand what I mean. 
Recently the diary of Dag Hammarskjold — a deeply poetical and mystical 
document in which the late Secretary General of the United Nations ex¬ 
pressed his religious life, was translated from Swedish into English by the 
poet W. H. Auden. In his preface, Auden confesses that he does not know 
one single word in Swedish. He used a literal translation — but he recreated 
it and gave it, so to speak, a value and an existence, independent from the 
Swedish original. Yet he could do it only because he was in “sympathy” with 
the content of Hammarskjold’s book, understood from “inside” his religious 
experience. Mutatis mutandis this example can be applied to our situation. 
The problem is not just to translate but to give again the hymns and the 
texts of the Byzantine liturgy the power they have in the original and which 
is rooted in the organic unity of meaning and “beauty.” Yet to achieve this, 
one must go beyond the literal meaning and understand the place and the 
function of a given text or series of texts within the whole, their relation 
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to the entire message of the service of which they are a part. Here again, 
the understanding of the whole precedes and conditions the real under¬ 
standing of any part of this whole. It provides us, first, with the criterion 
by which to judge what — in this particular “whole”— is essential and must 
be preserved and what is merely accidental, repetitious and of doubtful 
liturgical quality. It will, then, provide us with a method of translation which 
is not necessarily a blind “faithfulness” to the original: it may be that in order 
to convey the meaning and the power of the original, one has to paraphrase 
it and shorten it, rather than try to “squeeze” into the sober English the 
luxurious and untranslatable “richness” of the Byzantine text. 

Thus, for example, if one understands the meaning of Palm Sunday as 
being the great messianic feast, the solemn liturgical affirmation of Christ’s 
Lordship in the world, and, therefore as the inauguration of the Holy Week, 
which is the fulfillment of Christ’s victory over the “prince of this world,” if 
one has, in other words, the vision of the whole — the interdependence of 
the Lazarus Saturday, the Palm Sunday and Pascha, one has the key to the 
proper “recreation” of the liturgy of Palm Sunday. One sees, first of all, the 
central position and function within the service of the messianic greetings: 
“Hosanna” and “Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord,” the 
theme of Jerusalem as the Holy Sion, as the place where the history of sal¬ 
vation is to find its fulfillment, the constant reference to Zachariah’s dicho¬ 
tomy: “King” and “lowly” as reference to the Kingdom of peace and love 
which is being inaugurated, and, finally, the leit motiv of the whole service 
“Six days before the Passover” by which this feast is set as the “ante-feast” 
of the Holy Week, the real entrance of the Messiah into His glory. Then 
having “seen” all this, having truly entered the mind of the Church as she 
celebrates this feast and the mind of those who expressed this celebration, 
one will not simply translate, but, indeed, express the same celebration, al¬ 
though maybe in texts somewhat different from the original: shortened here, 
paraphrased there, omitted or even replaced in certain places. 

I do not claim to be a specialist in English, which is not my native 
tongue. But, as a very “tentative” example let me once more hint at what 
I mean by “re-creation,” Here is one stichera of Palm Sunday in literal trans¬ 
lation: 

“Six days before the Passover, thy voice, O Lord, was heard in the 
depths of Hades, by which Thou hast risen Lazarus of four days; as 
to the children of Israel, they were shouting ‘Hosanna’; O our God 
glory to Thee.” 

If we remember that this text is to be sung, and yet heard as a whole, all 
these “by which,” “for which cause,” “as to,” the endless genitives, the heavy 
forms such as “for which cause, the Hebrew children, bearing branches of 
trees in their hands, exalted him with the shout,” not only create an anti- 
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climax to music (as if someone were singing a paragraph from a newspaper), 
but they simply do not communicate the synthetic image underlying these 
words. The structure of Greek language is different: there “for which cause,” 
or “in which” never acquire the phonetical independence which they have 
in English: they frame the main word or symbol without burdening it to 
such a degree that it is completely lost in this heavy gravy. A first require¬ 
ment, therefore, is to cut the Byzantine period into short affirmative (kery- 
gmatic!) sentences, centering each in one clear image and by-passing all 
words or even images, that “fit” into the Greek, but dissolve the English sen¬ 
tence. A possible rendering could be then something like this: 

“Six days before Pascha 
“Thy voice was heard in Hades. 

“It raised Lazarus. 

“Hosanna, glory to thee . . .” 

Another stichera from the same service in literal translation: 

“When Thou was entering the Holy City sitting upon an ass, Thou 
was speeding to come to suffering in order to fulfill the Law and the 
Prophets. As to the Hebrew children, foretelling the victory of the 
Resurrection, they met Thee with branches and palms, saying. Blessed 
art Thou O Saviour, have mercy on us . . .” 

Possible translation: 

“Entering the Holy City 
“Riding upon an ass, 

“He was coming to suffer, 

“To fulfill the Law and the Prophets. 

“The palms and the branches 
“Announced the victory of the Resurrection. 

“Blessed art Thou, O Saviour, 

“Have mercy upon us.” 

Needless to say, this work of “re-creation” cannot be amateurish. The 
whole point of my thought is that it requires a very serious liturgical and 
theological study of the liturgy, of its structure, of its connotations. We need, 
indeed, a liturgical movement: the rediscovery of the meaning first, then its 
“reincarnation” in adequate words and categories. But nothing short of that 
serious and patient work will make our liturgy again what it has always 
meant to be and to fulfill in the Church. 

9 . The Liturgical Problem and American Orthodoxy^^ 

I hope I have made it sufficiently clear that the future of “American 
Orthodoxy” depends, to a large degree, on our proper understanding and 
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proper treatment of the liturgical problem. At present this future is viewed 
in two mutually exclusive ways. There are those^ on the one hand, who in 
the name of Orthodoxy reject its “americanization” and there are those, on 
the other hand, who are ready, in the name of ‘‘americanization” to give up 
much of Orthodoxy, For the first group, the future of Orthodoxy in America 
can only mean the perpetuation of Greek or Russian Orthodoxy and the 
attitude, here, is that of a pure negativism', the whole world is in Apostasy 
and the Church, to preserve Orthodoxy, must simply isolate herself in an 
artificially recreated past. In the second group, by far the most numerous, 
acceptance of America and “americanization” may mean a simple surrender 
to secularism; recently a group of lay parish leaders took an Encyclical ad¬ 
dressed to the parishes and signed by several bishops to a non-Christian 
lawyer in order to “check” whether the episcopal text offers sufficient guar¬ 
antees to the “rights” and the “property” of their communities. At this point 
one can only wonder how much “Orthodoxy” is left and, more particularly, 
what it may mean in the minds of those Church officials. What does not 
seem to be realized on both sides, by the supporters of both attitudes toward 
“americanization,” is that one cannot reduce it to either pure negativism or 
pure acceptance. Both attitudes, paradoxically enough have something in 
common: they both consider “America” as a reality which is either to be 
fejected or accepted, but not as one upon which Orthodoxy has to act. But 
the fundamental affirmation of this article is that it belongs to the very es¬ 
sence of Orthodoxy to be in a creative tension with the world in which it 
lives, and this means — to question all its “values” and “ways of life” and, 
by relating them to the Truth of the Church — to “re-evaluate” and to 
change them. Therefore, whether one puts the emphaas on American (ac¬ 
ceptance) or Orthodoxy (rejection) neither of these “realities” is real as 
long as it is mere rejection or mere acceptance. Orthodoxy which lives by 
“negativism” is no longer Orthodox, and Orthodoxy which simply “accepts” 
has also ceased to be Orthodox. Yet this seems to be the truly tragical choice 
facing us on all levels of Church life: canonical, liturgical, spiritual, etc. And 
the first thing we must do is to reject this choice as a wrong, indeed a heret¬ 
ical one. What we have to do is neither accept nor reject but simply face 
the world in which we live, and face it as Orthodox Christians. This means: 
to see everything in it and the whole of it as related to our faith, as an object 
of Christian evaluation and judgment and as capable of being changed and 
transformed. This is what secularism rejects, but this is, therefore, the only 
way to overcome secularism. Secularism agrees to have a marriage “blessed” 
by the Church, but understands the content of marriage in terms radically 
alien to that very blessing. And as long as we simply insist that the marriage 
be properly solemnized in the Church, but do not convey to those whom we 
marry what happens to their marriage in the Sacrament of Holy Matrimony, 
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we, in fact, surrender ourselves to secularism... America may mean secu¬ 
larism; but, it also means freedom. We are free, as Americans, to fight and to 
denounce the very “American way of life” inasmuch and insofar as it is 
identified with secularism. This is the true mission of Orthodoxy in America 
and to America and, only by fulfilling this mission shall we preserve Ortho¬ 
doxy and make it truly American. 

And it is here that the liturgical problem acquires its true significance, for 
it is primarily in and through worship that the Church acts upons the lives of 
her members and through them — upon the world in which they live. It 
is in and through liturgy that the Kingdom of God “comes with power” 
(Mark 9.1) —power to judge and to transform. It is liturgy which, by re¬ 
vealing to men the Kingdom, makes life and history, nature and matter a 
pilgrimage, an ascension towards the Kingdom. It is liturgy, in short, that is 
the power, given to the Church, to overcome and destroy all “idols” — and 
secularism is one of them. But liturgy is all this only if we ourselves accept 
and use it as power. 
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The Problem of the Iconostasis* 

Leonide Ouspensky 


The iconostasis is one of the most important physical features of an Orth- 
odox church. It has become so much a part of the architectural scheme of 
the interior of our churches that the very idea of the Orthodox church is 
inseparable from that of an iconostasis.^ Until recently there was no such 
thing as an Orthodox church without an iconostasis. With the growth of Or¬ 
thodoxy in the West, however, or rather, with the emergence of an Ortho¬ 
doxy of the Western rite, churches without iconostases have begun to appear. 
The sanctuary in these churches is separated from the nave not by an icon¬ 
ostasis but by a low barrier similar to those used in churches in the first cen¬ 
turies of Christianity, or to the communion rail in modem Roman Catholic 
churches. This latter form of separation is very widely used among Orthodox 
of the Western rite. The iconostasis, on the other hand, as developed in its 
present form within the framework of the so-called “Eastern” rite, appears 
in the eyes of westerners accustomed to the open sanctuary as an obstmc- 
tion, as a heaping together of icons that is both unreasonable and unneces¬ 
sary. In the last few years this negative attitude toward the iconostasis has 
been voiced among Orthodox clergy and laity of the “Eastern” rite.2 

In the form of a solid wall of icons separating the sanctuary from the 
nave, the iconostasis is in fact a rather late phenomenon. It did not exist in 
ancient times either in the East or the West. 

The iconostasis has developed more or less “spontaneously.” It never has 
been a subject of ecclesiastical decree or regulation by any authority of the 
Church. Nor has it been given a theological basis or explanation, except in 
the broadest terms,^ Its role therefore has been quite obscure to many peo¬ 
ple. In addition to this, in these times of liturgical renewal and the desire 
to “return” to the earliest age of Christianity, there has been a burst of in- 


* First printed in Russian in the Messager de tExarchat du Patriarche Russe en 
Europe Occidentcde, No, 44, 1963, pp. 223-255. (Translated from the Russian by A. 
E. Moorhouse). 

1 P. Muratov, Istoriya russkogo iskusstua, ed. I. Grabar, Moscow, Vol. IV, p. 210. 

2 Cf. the journal Contacts^ No. 42, 1963, p. 123; also Ve]stnik, No. 64, 1964, p. 73. 

3 Cf. the brief survey by Metropolitan Filaret of Moscow of the various tiers of 
icons, and of the general characteristics of the iconostasis as a “gradual development” 
of the Church (Vospominaniya o poseshchenii svyatyni moskovskoy gosudarem ruxsM^ 
nikom, St. P,, 1838, p, 57-58); or an early study of the iconostasis, N. Sperovsky, 
*^Ikonostas naglyadno izobrazhaet istoriyu domostroiulstva nashego spaseniya/* etc. 
(“Starinnye russkie ikonostasy,” in Khristianskoe Chtenie, St. Pet., Sept.-Oct., 1893, 
p. 324, 336.) 
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terest in early Christian forms of church architecture. We have reached the 
point that the high iconostasis, with its “incomprehensible heaping up of 
icons,” is now regarded as a hindrance to the full participation of the 
faithful in the Sacrament of the Eucharist. Some contemporary Orthodox 
theologians see a direct connection between the iconostasis and the loss of 
the early Christian concept of the Church, the setting apart of the clergy in 
a special category, and the process which has transformed the laity from 
participants of the Sacrament into passive listeners who are simply present 
while it is being performed.** “The sanctuary or altar is at first gradually 
separated from the people, and is finally hidden from them altogether by the 
iconostasis. Ecclesiastical authority teaches that access to the sanctuary is 
open only to those who have been consecrated for this, primarily, of course, 
the clergy.”^ Furthermore, “both the iconostasis and the secret reading of 
the Eucharistic prayers literally exclude the people from participating in the 
Supper of the Lord.”^ This negative attitude toward the iconostasis has 
sometimes taken extreme forms, especially when applied to temporary places 
of worship: there is often a desire not only to do without the iconostasis, but 
also, as in the case of the so-called “Living Church” in Russia (1922-1944), 
to place the altar in the middle of the Church with the congregation sur¬ 
rounding it on all sides. 

It should be noted that this is not the first time that the problem of the 
iconostasis has been raised in connection with a desire to “popularize” wor¬ 
ship. There is a memorandum from the Consistory of Olonets among the re¬ 
ports submitted in preparation for the All-Russian Church council at the turn 
of the century which urges that the “iconostasis be reduced.”^ We cannot 
determine exactly what was meant by this “reduction of the iconostasis,” 
since the original text of the report is not available to us. What is interesting, 
however, is that again this question is raised in connection with the question 
of the vocal reading of the “silent” prayers, which in liturgical piety had 
come to be regarded as “secret” if not positively “mysterious.”® 

It should also be noted that like the iconostasis, the secret reading of pray¬ 
ers was never the subject of ecclesiastical legislation. It entered into liturgical 
practice by force of custom alone. Now the removal of the iconostasis would 
not, in the eyes of those who advocate such a removal, require any synodical 
or conciliar action — at least no such action is ever mentioned, but there is 
an altogether different attitude toward the question of reading prayers aloud. 
“We must seek in every way possible to return to the ancient practice, i. e., 
to the reading of liturgical prayers aloud. But such a reform may not be the 


^ N. Afanasiev, Sluzhenie miryan v Tserkvi, Paris, 1955, p. 30. 
^ Ibid., p. 33. 

6 Ibid., p, 37. 

7 Kiprian, Evkharistiya, Paris, 1947, p. 167. 

S Ibid., p. 165. 
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arbitrary action of individual clergy. It must represent the joint decision of 
the Church’s leadership,” writes Archimandrite Kiprian.^ This opinion is, to 
our knowledge, shared by the majority of Orthodox clergy. 

The iconostasis has adversaries not only in the realm of liturgical theol¬ 
ogy, but also on the purely practical level. Hidden by the iconostasis, the 
sanctuary not infrequently becomes a place for private conversations which 
can be shocking to members of the congregation. Without the iconostasis and 
in full view of the laity, the clergy would surely be less inclined to indulge in 
these conversations. The iconostasis may also encourage carelessness in the 
maintenance of cleanliness and order in the sanctuary. Strange as it may 
seem, this kind of disorder is often blamed on the iconostasis, and chiefly by 
the clergy themselves. 

The iconostasis is subjected to no less rigorous criticism on the part of 
Roman Catholics. In view of the fact that the iconostasis develoi>ed in its 
present form — as a whole wall of icons — following the separation of the 
West from the Ecumenical Church, it is only natural that Roman Catholics 
should adopt this negative view. Their critical attitude was only intensified 
when the iconostasis entered into the Roman Church itself (via the Uniats), 
where it was understood as a hindrance created by the “Eastern rite” for a 
frequent reception of Communion and the adoration of the Holy Gifts. 
It is not surprising that some authors have tried to explain the rise and de¬ 
velopment of the iconostasis as a result of purely external factors. “After the 
Council of Florence, when the schism was hopelessly confirmed, the Greek 
hierarchy tried to build and decorate their churches as unlike Latin churches 
as possible.”Or again: “One of the basic factors here was the huge num¬ 
ber of icons which had been collected in the churches. This led to the con¬ 
struction of tiers or shelves, set up one above the other.” ^2 p^j- others, “the 
evolution of the iconostasis in the East was simply a reaction to iconoclasm, 
just as in the West the veneration of the Sacrament was a reaction to the 
heresies of Beranger and Luther.” 

As for the role of the iconostasis in worship, it is described in a Roman 
Catholic encyclopedia in the following way: “In our own time the iconosta- 


9 Ibid., p. 167 (italics are the author’s). 

10 J. Dwimyk, Role de Uconostase dans le culte ditnn, Montreal, 1960, p. 45, with 
a quotation from Dom P. Gueranger, Institutions liturgiques, I-11, Paris-Brussels, 18^- 
1885, p. 661. 

111. A. Shipman, “Iconostasis,” in Catholic Encyclopedia, VII. p. 627, quoted by 
Dwimyk, Rdle de Uconostase, p. 37. 

12 S. Salaville, Liturgies orientates, Paris, 1932, p. 106. 

13 Dom Lambert Beauduin, “L’ Occident k I’ecole de F Orient,” in IrMkon, No. 2, 
1926, quoted by Dwimyk, de ficonostase, p. 30. The view that the high icon¬ 
ostasis appeared after the iconoclastic controversy in the 9th century was current in 
Russian archeological studies in the middle of the last century. Cf. G. Filimonov, 
Tserkov sv. Nikolaya na Lipne bliz Novgoroda, Vopros o peruonachalnoy forine ikon-' 
ostasa V russkikh tserkvakh, Moscow, 1859, p. 61-62. 
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sis divides into two parts every church where the Greek or, as it is called, 
Orthodox rite of worship is used. It separates the clei^ from the worship¬ 
pers, who are left to take part in the Eucharistic sacrifice in their imagina¬ 
tion only (sic!), and can merely wait patiently until it is completed.” 

A contemporary student of the iconostasis has summarized the Roman 
Catholic criticism as follows: “In their eyes ... the massive size and shape of 
the iconostasis reduces the efficacy of worship and hides the Liturgy, separat¬ 
ing the celebrants from the congregation, and in this way paraly 2 dng the or¬ 
ganic unity of the Liturgy.” 

Architecturally speaking the iconostasis destroys the unity of the church; 
it is a division. It conceals the sanctuary and its wall paintings from the eyes 
of the faithful and breaks down that harmony of composition which should 
unite the whole church.^® 

The attitude of Uniats toward the iconostasis is varied. Under the influ¬ 
ence of the Latin rite some object not only to having the iconostasis in their 
churches, but also to the communion rail typical of Roman Catholic 
churches. There are others who hold that the iconostasis must be retained 
as an essential feature of the so-called “Eastern rite,” and also (in America, 
for example) as a mark of the national culture of the Ukraine. For the latter, 
“any criticism of the iconostasis is essentially a criticism of the Lituigy itself, 
of all that distinguishes the Eastern Liturgy from the Latin rite.”^® Appar¬ 
ently yielding to this point of view and in opposition to the Roman Catholic 
views on the iconostasis quoted above, the Sacred Congregation for the 
Eastern Church has gone so far as to assert in one of its memoranda that .. 
if there is no iconostasis the altar is considered as unfit for the celebration of 
the Liturgy.”^® 

In early Christian churches the sanctuary was separated from the nave 
by a barrier or curtain.20 The shape and height of the early barriers varied. 
Sometimes they were solid low walls or balustrades about the height of a 
man’s chest, sometimes a relatively high open grille or row of columns with 
or without an architrave {cosmitis), These separating devices were given 
names corresponding to their general shape and appearance: grille, screen, 
belt, etc., and were made of wood, metal or stone. These screens were to be 

Dom H. Leclerq, “Iconostase,” in Dictionnaire cTArch^ologie chrStienne et de 
Liturgie,Yll, p, 31. 

15 J. Dwimyk, R6U de HconostasBi p. 93. 

1^ S. Salaville, Liturgies orientales, p. 105-106. 

17 J. Dwimyk, Rdle de Uconostase, p. 47. 

18 Ibid., p. 49-50. 

15 Sacra Congregatio pro EccL Orient,, Ordo celebrationis Vesperarum, Matutini 
et Dwinae Liturgiae iuxta Recensionem Ruthenorum, 2nd ed., Rome, 1953, p. 4, No. 
6, quoted by Dwimyk, Rdle de Ficonostase, p. 122. 

20 G. Filimonov, op. cit., p. 29. Curtains separating the sanctuary from the nave 
still existed in the West in the 13th century. (L, Hautecoeur, Mystique et architecture, 
Paris, 1954, p. 138). 
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found everywhere in the Christian world, both in the East and the West.^^ 
One of the first informations about the existence and purpose of sanctuary 
screens comes down to us through Eusebius of Caesarea. In a church built in 
Tyre in the first quarter of the 4th century, the bishop had, in Eusebius’ 
words, ‘‘placed the altar in the middle (of the sanctuary) and surrounded 
it with a magnificent enclosure of carved wood, that the people might not 
draw near.”22 Describing the Church of the Holy Sepulchre erected by St. 
Constantine, Eusebius reports that in this church “the curve of the apse was 
ringed by as many columns as there were apostles.”^^ The purpose of this 
colonnade is not quite clear from Eusebius’ words, but inasmuch as twelve 
columns separate the sanctuary from the nave in the Roman basilica of St. 
Peter, also built by Constantine, 2 ^ we may suppose that the creation and 
purpose here were similar. 

Were these early Christian screens and curtains only a practically neces¬ 
sary protection of the sanctuary from those “unconsecrated,” or did they 
come into being for other reasons, connected with the requirements and 
origins of Christian worship? In order to shed light on this question, and in 
view of the lack of reliable physical remains or written evidence from the 
early Christian period, let us turn to the findings of liturgical scholarship. 

Modern liturgies has established once and for all a genetic link between 
the Christian cult and the liturgical tradition of Judaism. Basing his opinion 
on the data of modem liturgical scholarship,Fr. A. Schmemann writes: 
“Christians continued to regard Jewish worship as a norm even after the 
mpture with Judaism. This norm was not only incapable of contradicting 
what was new in Christianity (the newness of faith and life) but had, on 
the contrary, in one way or another to contain this newness within itself, and 
find in it its ‘measure.’ ”2® And further: “The Old Testament cult was viewed 

21 Leclerq regards a scene from a tombstone martyrium of the 3rd cent., now located 
in the Lateran museum, as the most ancient clear example of a sanctuary screen. Diis 
shows columns with an architrave resting on a low wall, with a curtain. (Dictionedre 
(TArch, chret., VII, p. 31). Traces of an arcade remain in the chapel of the Neapvolitan 
catacomb of St. Januarius, from about the 3rd cent. (Leclerq, p. 32). N. Pokrovsky 
also mentions traces of barriers found in the Roman catacombs, (Famyatniki khristian- 
skoy ikonografii i iskusstva, St. P., 1900, p. 11). Gf. also Pravoslavnaya hogodovskaya 
entsiklopediyay Vol. 5, p. 833-834. 

22 Eccl. Hist,, X, 4, 49, P.G. 20, 846. 

^Life of Constantine, Bk. Ill, Ch. 38, P.G. 20, 1097-1100. 

Wagner, “Le lieu de la celebration eucharistique,” in La Maison-Dieu, No. 70, 
1962, p. 43. 

25 J. W. O. E. Oesterley, The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy, Oxford, 
1925; J. Jeremias, Die Ahendmahlsworte Jesu, Gottingen, 1935; F. Gavin, The Jewish 
Antecedents of the Christian Sacraments, London, 1928; C. W. Dugmore, The Influ¬ 
ence of the Synagogue on the Divine Office, Oxford, 1945; M. Burrows, The Dead 
Sea Scrolls of St. Mark*s Monastery, New Haven, 1950-51; J. Shirma, “Hebrew Liturg¬ 
ical Poetry and Christian Hymnology,” in Jewish Quarterly Review, Oct., 1953, No. 2. 

26 A. Schmemann, Vvedenie v liturgicheskoe bogoslovie, Paris, 1961, p. 69. 
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by Christianity not only as a providential preparation and prototype of the 
new, but also as its necessary foundation, since only through a ‘transportation’ 
of its basic categories — temple, priesthood, sacrifice — was it possible to 
express and reveal the newness of the Church as that which had been prom¬ 
ised, as the fulfillment of what had been long awaited, as eschatological ful- 
fillment.”2'7 This “transportation” of one of its basic categories, the temple, 
is reflected in the view of the Christian Church as the continuation within 
Christianity of both the temple and the synagogue of the Old Testament/^® 
As a congregation of worshippers in prayer (ecclesia) the Christian Church 
is a continuation of the synagogue; at the same time it is a continuation 
of the Old Testament temple, since it is not only a place of assembly for 
prayer, but also a sacramental place, a place of sacrifice In reality it is 
more than a continuation; it is a fulfillment, and the bestowal of a new 
meaning. Nor does this modify, rather does it presuppose the borrowing of 
the old cultic frame. We may assume that this frame was from the very be¬ 
ginning connected with those forms of worship which Christianity took over 
from Judaism, in its continuation and development of the cult of the temple 
and synagogue. As a place of sacrifice derived from the Old Testament tem¬ 
ple, and as a place of reading of Holy Scripture derived from the synagogue, 
the interior of the Christian church is to be seen in the perspective of the 
functions which it housed. The very arrangement of the assembly in its Lit¬ 
urgy, its division into those who celebrate the Sacrament and those who par¬ 
take of it (“and this division was always present in the Christian cult, from 
the very beginning”®®), is expressed in the plan of the church, especially in 
the delineation of the area where the Sacrament is celebrated,®^ that space 
which governs the whole interior disposition of a Christian church and is its 
spiritual center.®^ The place where the altar is located, on which the glorified 


27 A. Schmemann, p. 118-119. 

28 The apostles themselves made an identification between the temple and the 
Church, transferring the attributes of the temple to the community with its members 
(1 Cor. 3:16 and 6:19; Eph. 2:20-22; I Peter 2). Cf. Y. Congar, Le Mystere du Tem¬ 
ple, Paris, 1958, p. 181-183. 

2^ Jean Danielou, Le Signe du Temple, Paris, 1942, p. 28. 

36 J. Gelineau, eglise, lieu de la celebration,” in La Maison-Dieu, No. 63, 1960, 
p. 47. 

51 The division of the plan of a church into sanctuary and nave is noted in aP 
ancient liturgies. (J. Gelineau, “L’ eglise, lieu de la celebration,” p. 47). Direct refer 
ences to the division of the church and the particular significance of its various ele¬ 
ments, especially of the sanctuary, are encountered in the works of ancient authors and 
the Fathers of the Church. In addition to the remarks of Eusebius quoted above, see 
also St. Gregory the Theologian, Vision of the Church of Anastasia, P.G. 37, 1255. In 
other places there are references having the character of liturgical commentary: St. 
Gregory Theol., A Poem to the Bishops, P.G, 37, 1234; St, Sophronius of Jerusalem, 
Commentarius liturgicus, P.G. 87, 3984; St. Maxim the Confessor, Mystagogia, P.G. 
91, 668; a commentary on the Liturgy ascribed to St. Germanus, Patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, P.G. 98, 389D-392A; St. Simeon of Thessalonica, On the holy temple, 
PG., 155, 704. / ^ 

32 St. Maximus Confessor, Mystagogia, 2, P.G. 91, 668D-669D. 
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Body of Christ will be present, is already, by this fact alone, set apart as a 
sacred place, a sanctuary, a vema.^ The vema was expounded by the Fathers 
as “the place which reveals the Second Coming of the One enthroned upon 
it, who will judge both the living and the dead.”^ The view of the vema as 
a place of judgment in the eschatological perspective explains the twelve 
columns in Constantine’s churches “according to the number of the apostles,” 
who will “sit on thrones and judge the twelve tribes of Israel.” (Mt. 19:28; 
Lk. 22:30). This shows that this concept of the vema originated in the first 
centuries of the Christian era. It had already acquired symbolic expression by 
the fourth century, and also soon found its way into iconography as a pre¬ 
pared throne (etoimasia), or place of judgment at the Second Coming, 
represented on the vault at the very edge of the sanctuary, or also as a 
representation of Christ with the twelve apostles, or the same etoimasia on 
the triumphal arch. 

The curtain or barrier, or both together, was the external sign of this 
hierarchy of the parts of a Christian church. One early authority on the 
iconostasis has concluded that “the use of a curtain is more ancient than the 
use of a barrier or sanctuary screen. Curtains are mentioned in the first cen¬ 
turies of Christian worship.”^ It may well be that a curtain was the most 
ancient form of the iconostasis.^ Certainly St. Paul’s comparison of the flesh 


33 The term “sanctuary” corresponds to the Greek vema, i.e., a raised place not 
accessible to all. It corresponds also to the Hebrew vama —^a height difficult to reach, 
where the Old Testament sacrifices were offered. The vema of the Christian church is 
regarded as having been borrowed from the synagogue, where a similar raised platform 
served as the place for reading and expounding the Holy Scriptures. (A. Raes, “La 
Liturgie eucharistique en Orient,” in La Maison-Dieu, No. 70, p. 56; Emile Andr6 
Fuchs, “L’ 4glise, lieu de la celebration du culte chi^tien,” in Verbum Caro, No. 65, 
1963, p. 33). In the West the church was probably patterned not after the interior of 
the synagogue but after the civilian basilica, from which it is generally assumed that 
the early Christian churches derived their dividing barriers. In the ancient Christian 
church the location of the vema was not clearly defined. It also served as a place for 
readings, and was located sometimes in the middle of the church, sometimes even 
directly opposite to the altar, (J. Gelineau, “Le sanctuaire et sa complexite,” in La 
Maison-Dieu, No. 63, p. 63), or in the apse where the altar was also located. 

34 St. Sophronius of Jerusalem, P.G. 87, 3984; the same interpretation is given in 
the commentary ascribed to St. Germanus, P.G. 98, 389c-d. 

35 G. Filimonov, op. cit., p. 29. 

36 In the Armenian and Abyssinian Churches, which became isolated in the early 
centuries of Christianity, curtains are still used today in place of the iconostasis. (A. 
Raes, “La Liturgie eucharistique en Orient,” p. 51. See also J. Dwimyk, RSle de ticon^ 
ostase, p. 31). This practice was adopted directly from flie Temple in Jerusalem. 
(Dwirnyk, op. cit.) These curtains conceal the sanctuary when the Liturgy is not being 
celebrated. During the Liturgy the sanctuary is open, except during Lent in the Ar¬ 
menian Church, when the curtains remain closed even during the Liturgy. Traces of 
the use of curtains (nails to hold the cords) have been found also in the ancient 
churches of Malabar. (A. Raes, op. cit., p. 51). In the Persian Empire the ssmcpiaxy 
was completely separated from the nave and only the clergy could enter. This is an 
almost perfect analogy to the Holy of Holies of the Jerusalem Temple. A wall was also 
retained for a long time in the Nestorian and Jacobite Churches. (A. Raes, op. cit., 
p, 50-51). 
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of Christ to a curtain or veil (Heb. 10:20) could have been the inspiration 
for the use of a curtain at the edge of the Holy of Holies in the New Testa¬ 
ment church as an analogy of the veil in the temple of the Old. We find this 
same analogy drawn in the writings of St. Sophronius of Jerusalem, not in 
reference to the curtain, however, but to the cosmitis of the sanctuary screen. 
The cosmitis with its cross is a representation (esphragisma) of the crucified 
Christ (i.e., of His flesh), but it is also a figure of (typos) of the catape- 
tasmaP As we shall see, no matter what form the sanctuary screen may sub¬ 
sequently take, its analogy to the Old Testament catapetasma will continue 
to live in the mind of the Church. 

As an expression of the principle of hierarchical division, therefore, the 
curtain or screen is by no means simply the setting apart of what has 
been “consecrated.” It has its roots rather in the cultic tradition inherited 
from the Old Testament, and is connected with the basic meaning of the 
Christian cult. What wsis still in the future for the Old Testament is now 
present. But that which is present, in turn, is the anticipation and figure of 
what is yet to come. The Kingdom of God revealed in Christ is a Kingdom 
of the age to come. Communion in this Kingdom does not break down the 
line between the temporal and the eternal, and this line is signified in the 
church by the arrangement and division of space. The screen, the curtain, 
and later the iconostasis separate the sanctuary from the nave and mark the 
borderline between two worlds: the extra-temporal and the temporal.^ As 
time went by, the development of the sanctuary screen and its modification 
into a solid iconostasis was always precisely in the direction of an ever greater 
revelation of the significance of this demarcation. It does not “increasingly 
divide the priesthood from the people,” excluding the latter from participa¬ 
tion in the Sacrament. On the contrary, as we will try to show, it serves more 
and more to reveal this line not only as a division but also as a uniting link, 
as the expression of the mutual interpenetration of the temporal and the 
eternal, of the sanctuary and the nave. Just as in man, according to St. 
Maximus the Confessor, the spiritual and physical are merged, with the 
former inspiring the latter, so also in the church the nave touches the sanc¬ 
tuary, is illumined and guided by it, and becomes its expression.^^ It is in this 
perspective that the sanctuary screen has been transformed into a solid wall 
of icons in the Eastern Church. In the West it is simply disappearing. 

In Byzantium the barrier usually consisted of a marble wall and columns 


37 P.G. 87, 3984. 

38 St. Gregory Theol., P.G. 37, 1234. 
^ Mystagogia, P.G. 91, 672. 
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supporting an architrave.'^ Behind this, on the sanctuary side, there was a 
curtain, which was pulled open or closed at different times during the Lit¬ 
urgy.'*^ Thus we have three elements in this screen: a movable curtain, a 
dividing wall, borrowed from the secular basilica, where it separated the state 
officials from the people, and a colonnade, which in ancient architecture ex¬ 
pressed an opening, (just as a wall expressed the idea of concealment) ."^2 
While the marble wall divided the sanctuary from the nave, the colonnade 
had the effect of uniting them. Screens of this type entered into the architec¬ 
tural ensemble, with which they were in complete harmony, setting the 
sanctuary apart, emphasizing its meaning and the importance of the place 
where the Sacrament was celebrated. The low walls with the open spaces 
between the columns did not conceal the murals in the sanctuary (mosaics 
and frescoes), which were designed especially to be seen from the body of 
the Church. 

The iconographic treatment of the sanctuary screen began to develop at 
a very early date. A cross was usually fixed to or mounted above the archi¬ 
trave.^^ As early as the 6th century Justinian the Great, who followed Con¬ 
stantine in his use of twelve marble columns in St. Sofia in Constantinople, 
had representations of the Saviour, the Mother of God, angels, apostles and 
prophets placed in relief on the architrave.*^ This is all that we know about 
the iconographic treatment of the sanctuary screen before the iconoclastic 
controversy, when its development was interrupted for more than 100 years. 
This was more than an interruption, it was a destruction of all that had been 
created up to that time. After the iconoclastic controversy the general cry¬ 
stallization of forms of worship and ecclesiastical art undoubtedly had its ef¬ 
fect also on the sanctuary screen. Thus, for example, we know that the archi¬ 
trave was decorated with a representation of the Saviour by order of Em¬ 
peror Basil the Macedonian (867-886).“*^ A new period in the development 
of the iconostasis now begins. In the light of the data now available A. Gra- 

40 V. N. Lazarev, Feofan Grek, Moscow, 1961, p. 87; M. Winkler, Festtage, Reck¬ 
linghausen, 1956. Similar screens have been reconstructed with and without architrave 
in the Byzantine museum in Athens, dating from the 5th century. There has been a 
recent movement in Greece to restore this type of screen in some churches. 

41 Whether these curtains were originally closed only outside the Liturgy, or also 
during its celebration, is not an important consideration here. 

42 G. Filimonov, op. cit., p. 28. 

43 Gf. Sophronius, P.G. 87, 3984; also St. Germanus, P.G. 98, 392A. 

44 G. Xydis, “The Chancel Barrier, Solea and Ambo of Agia Sophia,” in The Art 
Bulletin, No. 29, 1947, p. 1-24; Felicetti-Liebenfels, Geschichte der hyzantinischen 
Ikonenmalerei, Olten und Lausanne, 1956, Kap. IX, p. 73; cf. E. Weigand “Die Ikon- 
ostase der Justinianischen Sophienkirche in Konstantinopel,” in Gymnasium u. Wissen- 
schaft. Festschrift des Maxindliangymnasium, Mimchen, 1949, p. 176-195; V. Lazarev, 
Feofan Grek, p. 88, footnote 2. 

45 V. Lazarev, “Dva novykh pamyatnika russkoy stankovoy zhivopisi XII-XIII 
vekov, k istorii ikonostasa,” in Akademiia Nauk, Kratkie soobshcheniia Instituta Ma¬ 
terial" noi KuVtury, XIII, 1946, p. 72, footnote 48. A 9th century architrave depicting 
the Saviour, the Mother of God and the apostles was on display this year in the Mu¬ 
seum of Byzantine Art in Athens. 
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bar draws the following conclusions: “In Byzantine churches from the 11th 
to the 14th century the iconostasis is a portico with open spaces between the 
colunms. Decoration is found only on the architrave. It is just at this time, 
however, that large painted icons first appear, apparently located usually on 
the walls which formed an extension of the iconostasis, and later on the icon¬ 
ostasis itself, between the columns.”*^ For the most part these were icons of 
the Saviour, the Mother of Gk>d and the saints of the local church.^^ Above 
these were inscribed the feast days and the calendar of holy days or menolo- 
gion, and a three-sectioned icon, the Deisis, was placed on the architrave 
above the Royal Doors. Deisis means a prayer, the intercession of the New 
Testament Church in the person of the Mother of God shown on Christ’s 
right hand and turned toward Him in an attitude of supplication, and of 
the Old Testament Church in the person of the Baptist, shown on the left.^^ 
As we shall see below, the Deisis was the kernel out of which the whole the¬ 
matic treatment of the iconostasis was to grow. 

It was only natural that the sanctuary screen should give rise to symboli¬ 
cal interpretations and explanations of its sense not as a division, but as a 
conjoining of the two parts of the church. “Thus, at the top of the pillars,” 
says Simeon of Thessalonica, “the cosmitis represents the bond of love and 
the unity in Christ which the saints on earth have with those in heaven. The 
Saviour is depicted in the center of the icons, above the cosmitis, and on each 
side of Him the Mother of God and the Baptist, angels and apostles, and the 
other holy ones. This teaches us that Christ is present both in heaven with 
the saints and also with us now, and furthermore, that He is yet to come.”^ 

The Byzantine screen never had more than two or three rows of icons.®^ 
The sanctuary screen was brought into ancient Russia in this form and with 


^ A. Grabar, “Deux iconostases en magonneric du XlVe si^cle,” in Vizantoloshki 
Institut, Zbortiik Radova, No. 7, Belgrade, 1961, p. 22. 

V. Lazarev, Feofan Grek, p. 88. 

48 The Menologia probably came into use in the time of Basil II (976-1025), 
for whom an illustrated calendar of holy days was compiled. (Diehl, Manuel tfart 
byzantin, Paris, 1926, VoL II, p. 632). 

49 From literary sources it is evident that the Deisis was known as early as the 
seventh century. In an eulogy to St. Gyrus and St. John by Patriarch Sophronius of 
Jerusalem it is written: “We entered the church . . . and we saw a huge and wonder¬ 
ful icon, which showed our Lord Jesus Christ in the center, painted in colors, and the 
Mother of God our Lady and Ever-virgin Mary on His left. On the right was John 
the Baptist and Precursor of that same Saviour, (i.e. Deisis). Here were depicted also 
some of the glorified apostles and prophets and some from the ranks of the martyrs, 
including the martyrs Gyrus and John.” (P.G. 87, 3, 3557). As we can see, diis is 
already a developed Deisis, probably painted on a single board whose most logical 
position would be on the architrave. In Byzantium icons for use on the sanctuary 
screen were generally painted either on separate boards or in groups on a long board 
called a templon This name was retained in Greek usage as a name for the entire 
iconostasis. The Russian tyablo is derived from the same word, but applied to one 
particular tier or band of the iconostasis. 

Gf. Simeon of Thessalonica, P.G. 155, 345. 

51 V. Lazarev, Feofan Grek, p. 88. 
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these symbolic interpretations, and there, according to early sources, it was 
called ‘‘divider” {peregoroda), “enclosure” (ograda), or “screen” (^a- 
grada)?"^ In Russia, however, a whole series of basic changes were intro¬ 
duced, including an increase in the number of rows or shelves, and also 
changes in their arrangement and the distribution of icons. Many-tiered icon¬ 
ostases already existed in Russia in the 14th century They had appeared in 
the form of whole walls in wooden churches apparently from the earliest 
times,^ where because of the low height of the ceilings they completely con¬ 
cealed the sanctuary area.^^ The 14th century, which saw the triumph of the 
Hesychastic movement, the flowering of theological thought and new creativ¬ 
ity in the painting of icons, marks a new stage in the development of the 
sanctuary screen. It is in this period that high, solid walls of stone, with 
three openings for doors, begin to be used to separate the sanctuary area.^^ 
Some scholars believe that these stone walls are “the connecting link be¬ 
tween the ancient sanctuary barrier and the high iconstasis which came 
later.”^^ 

Judging by the icons which have been preserved from the old Russian 
iconostases of the pre-Rublev period, these screens consisted of three tiers 
(local, Deisis and festival) like their Byzantine models. Their icons were 
rather small and the Deisis now was usually executed in half-figures.-^ The 
tiers, however, are already arranged differently. The festival tier which in 


52 V. Lazarev, Dva novykh pamyatnika, p. 72. 

53 N. Sperovsky dates the appearance of the high iconostases to the j>eriod of the 
13th-14th cent, (between 1259 and 1337), “Starinnye russkie ikonostasy,” in Khris- 
tianskoe Chtenie, Nov.-Dee., 1891, p. 346-347. 

54 p. Muratov, Istoriya zhivopisi, Vol. VI, p. 216; V. Lazarev, Feofan Grek, p. 94; 
Lazarev, Iskusstvo Novgorada, Moscow-Leningrad, 1947, p. 75. 

55 Cf. V. Lazarev, “Etyudy o Feofane Greke,” in Vizantiisky Vremennik, IX, Mos¬ 
cow, 1956, p. 200, footnote 1. 

56 In the middle of the 13th century choir screens and rood screens were becoming 
widespread in the West, forming a virtual wall around the sanctuary, at a height 
which only barely permitted the people to see what was taking place at the altar. (L. 
Reau, D art russe des origines h Pierre le Grand, Paris, 1921, p. 162-163 note). The 
sanctuary was so well hidden from the congregation, that people would “crowd around 
the gates of the rood-screen in order to see the Host at the time of its elevation.” (J. 
Gelineau, “Le sanctuaire et sa complexite,” in La Maison-Die^, No. 63, p. 61), 

57 Sperovsky, in Khrist. Chtenie, Sept.-Oct, 1893, p. 336. A. Grabar reports ex¬ 
amples of these stone walls in Serbia; a church in Staro Nagorichino (1067-71) orig¬ 
inally had a low barrier with columns and architrave. At the beginning of the 143i 
cent, the space between the barrier and the architrave was filled in forming a wall 
which was then painted with frescoes. {Deux iconostases en magonnerie, p. 17). In a 
church in Bela Tsrkva (Karan) an entire stone iconostasis was painted with frescoes 
between 1332 and 1337. (Grabar, op. cit.). In Russia stone walls became widespread 
in the 15th century (Sperovsky, in Khrist. Chtenie, Nov.-Dee., 1891, p. 343). This type 
of wall has been preserved in the Trinity Cathedral of the Trinity-Saint Sergius Mon¬ 
astery, in the Assumption Cathedral in Moscow, and in other churches of the 15th 
century; also in the churches of Rostov that date from the 17th century. 

■^^V. Lazarev, Feofan Grek, p. 89. M. Alpatov, Vseobshchaya istoriya iskusstv, 
Moscow, 1955, III, p. 181. The word “rank” means “level,” or “row.” 
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Byzantium was placed under the architrave on the screen or wall itself is 
here placed on the architrave, usually above the tier of the Deisis. 

The height of the iconostasis was increased not only by new tiers, one 
above the other, but also by increasing the size of the icons. Thus in the 
Church of the Annunciation in Moscow, in the year 1405, Feofan the Greek 
and Andrey Rublev painted icons in the Deisis tier which were unusually lai^e 
for this period; their icons here were more than two meters high.® In 1408 
Andrey Rublev and Daniil Cherny, working in the Assumption Cathedral at 
Vladimir, increased the height of the icons in the Deisis rank to 3.14 meters, 
and added a tier of prophets. Icons of this size gave the iconostasis a hitherto 
unheard of splendor and scale, but they also served to finally hide the sanc¬ 
tuary completely from the eyes of the worshippers. The iconostasis acquired 
its overwhelming significance in this period, becoming one of the funda¬ 
mental elements in church architecture. The growth of the iconostasis did 
not, of course, develop at the same place and at the same time in all places, 
and the ancient screens continued to exist alongside the new high icon¬ 
ostases.® 

In the 15th century another row was added to the iconostasis: the tier 
of the forefathers.®^ The final type of the five-tiered iconostasis was now 
assembled. In this form, as we shall see below, it acquires the character 
of a crystallized theological system. 

The 17th century was still not satisfied with the size already acquired by 
the iconostasis; above the five classic tiers there appear still others, which 
are referred to in literature on the subject as the “supplementary” tiers.® 
In some churches there were as many as seven tiers. From the beginning of 
the 17th century onward a separate tier of the cherubim and seraphim be¬ 
came quite common, either painted or carved.® In this period also, on the 
top of the iconostasis, the usual cross is replaced with an icon of Christ “not 
made with hands,” or with that of the Lord Sabbaoth.®* In the second half 
of the 17th century, however, after the Great Moscow Council of 1666-1667 
had prohibited the depiction of God the Father, the top of the iconostasis 
began to be decorated with a crucifixion. In a number of churches, the 

59 Thus together with the festival row there appeared two others above the local 
tier, averaging in height approximately 3 meters, 

69 A screen marking off the sanctuary simply between the two pillars at the eastern 
end of the church existed in certain places in Russia down to the end of the 15th cent. 
fN. Okunev, “Altamaya pregrada XII v. v Nereze,” in Seimnarium Kondakotnanum 
3, Prague, 1929, p. 6. 

61 V. Lazarev, Istoria russkogo Iskusstua, V. II, Moscow, 1954, p. 164; Sperovsky 
places the date about 1528 (Khrist. Ch.^ 1892, Jan., p. 7). 

62 Sperovsky, Khrist. Ch., 1892, May-June, p. 333. 

63 Sperovsky, Khrist, Ch., Jan., p. 9. 

64 Sperovsky, op. cit., p. 10. The icon of Christ “not made with hands” was always 
placed over the Royal Doors in Ukrainian churches of the 17th-18th cent. (Dwimyk, 
Role de ficonostase, p. 41). 
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Mother of God and St. John the Theologian were added, shown standing 
before the cross. Evidently taking the words of the Council literally: ‘‘Let 
us behold the crucifixion and the sufferings of our Saviour Jesus Christ in the 
holy churches,” scenes from the Passion were now added, and the so-called 
tier of the Passion had come into being.^ This row gradually displaced the 
tier of the cherubim and seraphim. The rank of the Apostles appeared at 
almost the same time as the tier of Christ’s Passion, and at the end of the 
17th century yet another tier was developed, depicting the sufferings of the 
apostles. This was exceptional, however, a luxury available only to the 
wealthiest churches.®® 

This heaping up of new tiers one above the other overloaded the icon¬ 
ostasis, led to a loss of dogmatic clarity and fullness and to a distortion of 
its moxiumental quality and proportion. The clarity of its message became 
dissolved in the narrative element. The general tendency in ecclesiastical 
art of this century did not fail to have an effect also on the iconostasis. 

In all other parts of the Orthodox world the low sanctuary screen con¬ 
tinued to be used, as far as we can know, down to the end of the 17th or 
the beginning of the 18th century, when — under Russian influence — the 
high iconostasis travelled to Mt. Athos, and from there into Greece and the 
Balkans in the epoch of the Turkish occupation.®^ 

In Russia the evolution of the iconostasis took yet another turn. At the 
end of the 17 th and the beginning of the 18th century iconostases with rich 
wood carvings became widespread. Obviously the accumulation of tiers had 
reached a limit, and the iconostasis was turned now into a form of decora¬ 
tion. “Both in large city parishes and in small country churches today,” 
writes Sperovsky (in the 18th-19th century), “you may find iconostases built 
in the most varied architectural styles, decorated with rich frames, beautiful 
and intricate carvings, columns and pilasters of all styles,. .. etc.”®® 

Here then, in broad outline, is the history of the transformation of the 
old sanctuary screen into an iconostasis. Its form was determined by the 
whole development of ecclesiastical art; the result of the long historical 
process through which Christian teachings gradually reach their most ex¬ 
plicit form. It is to be noted that in the development of the Christian cult 
the sanctuary screen in its ancient (low) form has nowhere survived. It either 

^ Sperovsky, op. cit., p. 12. Scenes from the Passion of Christ which had entered, 
where space permitted, into the festival tier, e.g., the Crucifixion, the Removal from 
the Cross, the Entombment, were now taken out of the sequence of the Church Year 
and others were added to them, e.g., the whipping, the bearing of the cross, etc. The 
new cycle was mounted in a special tier. At the end of the 17th century, many icon¬ 
ostases were built with such representations of the Passion. (Sperovsky, ibid., p. 13). 

^ Sperovsky, ibid., p. 15. 

®^ V. L^arev, Feofan Grek, p. 94. The production of high iconostases was already 
under way in Macedonia in the 18th century, but here under strong western (Baroque) 
influence. N. Okunev, Altarnaya pregrada, p. 6. 

*68 Sperovsky, KhrisL Ch., 1893, Sept.-Oct., p. 338. 
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developed into an iconostasis, as in the Orthodox Church, or it died out, as 
in the West. 

* * * 

Scholars generally regard the iconostasis as a kind of duplication or 
repetition of the paintings executed on the walls of the church. “Icons,” 
writes one 19th century authority (and he is speaking here of wall paint¬ 
ings), “were previously painted on the triumphal arch, in the apse of the 
sanctuary, on the curved surfaces of vaulted ceilings and in the central part 
of the Church. In the 16th century these paintings were all transferred to 
the iconostasis.”®^ In the opinion of the author this transfer was one of the 
reasons for the development of the high iconostasis. Others regard the com¬ 
posite arrangement of the iconostasis as simply the thematic development 
of the various architectural elements of the church.*^® These views were 
sharply criticized on the ground that even with iconostases the walls of the 
churches were still covered with paintings in the past, and continued to be 
decorated in this way, so that there could be no question of substitution or 
mere repetition.^^ These theories, however, advanced more than fifty years 
ago, are still held in academic circles and are still presented as having sub¬ 
stance.^ They undoubtedly encourage the negative attitude toward the 
iconostasis among some churchmen, who object to what seems to be an 
unnecessary duplication. 

At first glance these theories can indeed appear to have some foundation. 
It is true that “the basic elements” of the wall painting in churches exist 
also in the iconostasis, and that often the subjects dealt with are the same. 
The meaning and purpose of mural painting and the iconostasis also do 
coincide on a certain level. But this does not by any means remove their 
essential differences. The relationship of ecclesiastical mural painting to the 
iconostasis can be properly understood only by going back to the purpose of 
each of them to the functions they were originally designed to perform. It 
cannot be grasped by considering only their external similarities and other 
superficial details. While the same subject matter is dealt with in both art 
forms, it is dealt with in completely different contexts. The iconostasis cannot 


V. Pokrovsky, Lektsii po tserkovnoy arkheologii, 1885-1886, quoted by N. 
Troitsky, “Ikonostas i ego simvolika,” in Pravoslavnoe obozreniey Moscow, April, 1891, 
p. 698-699. 

70 Sperovsky, Khrist. Ch,, 1892, July-Aug., p. 15. 

71 N. Troitsky, Ikonostas i ego simvolikay p, 700. Cf. also G. Filimonov, O per- 
vonachalnoy formie, p. 60. 

72 “The Apostles’ tier or rank,” in Sperovsky’s fine definition, “is nothin*? other 
than the cupola of ancient Byzantine and Russian churches unfolded.” (P. Muratov, 
Istoriya russkogo iskusstva, p. 216). “L’ iconostase n’est, en somme, que la projection 
sur le plan vertical. . . des fresques qui se deroulent sur les voutes et sur les murs. Son 
ordonnance est tout a fait identique h. celle de la decoration murale.” (L. R6au, Eart 
russe des origines a Pierre le Grand, Paris, 1921, p. 113) Cf also N. Okunev, Altarnaya 
pregrada XII v., p. 6, and Lazarev, Istoriya russkogo iskusstva, Vol. 2, Moscow, 1954, 
p. 165. 
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therefore assume the “function of mural painting/’^^ or simply take its place, 
since it has an essentially different function and purpose. Nor is there the 
slightest basis for saying that the artists (iconostases were usually painted by 
the same men who decorated the church) thoughtlessly repeated themselves 
in these two areas without really entering into the essence of their craft. The 
whole question of ignorance and lack of talent on the part of the ancient 
icon painters has long ago passed into the realm of idle speculation. 

There is a definite and clear-cut system governing wall painting in the 
church, worked out in the period immediately following the iconoclastic 
controversy.^^ This does not mean that there is a constant set of themes 
which must be develop>ed in the same way in all parts of the church. There 
is a definite overall scheme which strictly determines the themes in certain 
parts of the church while permitting great flexibility in others, where the 
artist may develop the basic scheme with considerable freedom This does 
not alter the fundamental significance of the varioixs elements of the church. 
Whatever is expressed symbolically by the architectural forms themselves 
(the cupola — heaven; the nave — earth; etc.) is clarified and emphasized 
by the mural painting. The whole of creation is represented in the elements 
of an Orthodox church, forming the frame of the Liturgy. The church itself 
is a figure of the world,^^ the cosmos renewed and transfigured, the figure 
of a universal unity restored, in contrast to the universal disorder and en¬ 
mity existing in creation now. It represents the world built into the Church, 
with Christ as its head. Thus in a Greek handbook for icon painters, it is 
recommended that the following inscription be placed around the figure of 
God the Father in the cupola: “See now that I, even I, am He, and there is 
no God beside me.” (Deut. 32:39), and “I made the earth and created man 
upon it; it was my hands that stretched out the heavens.” (Is. 45:12).^^ 
To put it in another way, the church is revealed as an image of the condition 
in which the universe is destined to be, that state which is now experienced 
by the Church as a norm, presupposing fulfillment but lying still beyond 
the edge of history. Hence the terms used for the church itself, such as 

73 Lazarev, Iskusstvo Novgoroda, Moscow-Leningrad, 1947, p. 74. 

74 Lazarev, Jstoriya uizantiiskoy zhivopisi, VoL I, Moscow, 1947, p. 77. This sys¬ 
tem, which has now become regulative, was already fixed in the ninth century. Lazarev 
regards the church of the Theotokos of the Pharos in Constantinople (consecrated in 
864) as having one of the earliest examples of this system of wall painting. (Mozcdki 
Sofit Kievskoy, Moscow, 1960, p. 36). 

75 As modem scholars have shown conclusively, the choice of particular scenes and 
entire cycles depends on the inspiration of the artists and builders of the church, on 
events in their lives and the life of the Church, and on the civic life of the nation. 
The church’s walls can be painted with scenes taken from sacred history; they can also 
be decorated with scenes from the life of the saint to whom the church is dedicated, 
or from the history of icons, etc. 

76 St. Maximus the Confessor, Mystagogia, P.G. 91, 668; St. Simeon of Thessalon- 
ica, P.G. 155, 704. 

77 M. Didron, Manuel d^iconographic chretienne, Paris, 1845, p. 423-424. 
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“Paradise,” “the Kingdom of God,” etc. The Liturgy begins with the solemn 
declaration: “Blessed is the Kingdom of the Father, and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit.” The church is the figure of this Kingdom. As he enters 
the church a man passes from the temporal world into the eternal world, 
into the Kingdom of the age to come, where “time will be no more” (Rev. 
10 : 6 ). 

While the wall painting of the church does not have a single unchanging 
set of themes throughout the building, the themes of the iconostasis are 
strictly determined and consistent, both as a whole and in their various parts. 
Variation is possible only in the choice of different saints; their location and 
arrangement remains always the same. This is an indication that the icon¬ 
ostasis has a special function within the context of the building as a whole, 
that its scheme is subordinated to demands and requirements other than 
those governing the church’s murals. It cannot, therefore, be a duplication 
of the latter, a simple shifting of forms from one place to another. 

What then is the iconostasis, what is its meaning, its significance? To 
answer this question it will be necessary to turn first to the content of its 
iconography. 

It is characteristic that over the course of many centuries the content 
of the iconostasis has not changed. (This is true of its main features up 
through the 17th and 18th centuries; at this point significant differences in 
detail b^in to appear). This constant uniformity has already been men¬ 
tioned in the research on this subject. It has been explained by the general 
stability of ancient Russian ecclesiastical art, which was “always careful to 
maintain the traditions of the past and not inclined to make rapid or arbi¬ 
trary changes.”^® This explanation is, of course, inadequate. The iconostasis 
developed gradually out of the early sanctuary barrier with amazing con¬ 
sistency, over the course of many centuries, and the stability of its composite 
elements was by no means a passive following of tradition. There can be no 
doubt that this stability of form, as well as the actual development of the 
barrier into the iconostasis, is the result of a theological understanding of that 
place within the church which is most directly connected with the celebra¬ 
tion of the Liturgy. 

As we have said above, the classic iconostasis has five rows of icons.^ 
There is the tier called “local,” the Deisis, the festival rank, the prophets, 
and the row of the forefathers, with a cross moimted above all. (See dia¬ 
gram). 


Sperovsky, Khrist. Ch., 1891, Nov.-Dee., p. 339. 

E. Golubinsky, Istoriya russkoy Tserkvij Vol. II, 2, Moscow, 1907, p. 350. Spe¬ 
rovsky, op. cit., p. 339. 
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1. . .The Royal Doors: a and al.—the Annunciation; b, c, d and e —the Evangelists. 

2. . . The Eucharist. 3. . . Columns with figures of the Fathers (authors of the liturgies). 
4... Icon of the Savior, or an icon of the local church. 5. . . Icon of the Mother of God. 
6 and 7.. . Northern and southern doors with representations of the archangels or the 
Holy Deacons. 8 and 9... Other icons. 10. . . The Deisis rank. 11.. . Icons of the Feasts. 
12. . . The tier of Prophets. 13. . . The Forefathers’ tier. 

Basically the content of this distribution of icons is as follow^s: 

The upper row or rank — of the Forefathers — represents the original 
Old Testament Church from Adam to Moses, the Church of the ^‘pre-Sinai” 
period, in the persons of the Old Testament patriarchs, each with a corre¬ 
sponding text inscribed on an opened scroll. In the center of this tier there 
is a figure of the Holy Trinity—the appearance to Abraham at the Oak 
of Mamre, as the first covenant of God with man and the first revelation of 
the Triune God. (In the second half of the 17th century a representation 
called ‘‘Paternity” [Otechestvo] was usually placed here). 

Below this is the row of the Prophets, representing the Old Testament 
Church from Moses to Christ, the “post-Sinai” period. This tier consists of 
figures of the prophets, again with open scrolls in their hands, on which are 
inscribed texts from their prophecies of the Incarnation.®^ In the center of 

^ In later iconostases both the forefathers and the prophets are often shown not 
with scrolls but with the symbols which had become associated with them; e.g., Moses 
with the tablets, David with his sling, etc. 
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this row there is an image of the Virgin of the Sign (hence the name “Virgin’s 
rank ”)5 a graphic transcription of Isaiah’s prophecy: “Therefore the Lord 
Himself will give you a sign. Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a Son, 
and shall call his name Emmanuel.” (Is. 7:14), The picture of the Virgin 
with the child Emmanuel in her bosom is this sign proclaimed by the prophet 
and manifested to the world in its fulfillment. 

These two rows present the prefiguration of the New Testament Church, 
its preparation in the forefathers of Christ after the flesh and its prophetic 
heralding by the prophets. The icon of the Incarnation in the middle of the 
row of the Prophets points to the direct link between the Old and New Test¬ 
aments.^^ In the contrast to the wall paintings in the church, where there 
is no chronological order in the arrangement of the forefathers and prophets, 
where they all are, in fact, set in relation to the figure of the Father in the 
cupola, here each tier represents a definite period in sacred history, the 
process of preparation within time, and each represented person is related 
directly to the central figure of its row as the summit or goal of all their 
preparatory work and prophecy. 

The next tier of the iconostasis is the tier of Festivals, representing the 
period of the New Testament, the period of grace. It presents the fulfillment 
of that which appears as a foretelling in the upper rows.®^ As we have 
already noted, in Byzantium this tier was placed under the Deisis, on the 
screen, at a comparatively low level, so that it would be convenient to take 
down the icons on their respective holy days and place them on the icon 
stand in the nave. In Russia on the classic iconostasis this row came to be 
placed above the Deisis.®^ Thus a definite order was established: just as the 
Forefathers and Prophets preceded the Incarnation in time, so also their 
icons precede — in position and also significance — the row of the Incarna¬ 
tion, the Festival tier. “One (Covenant) spoke of Christ, the other is the 
fulfillment; one spoke in figures, the other clearly set forth the Truth.”®^ 

SI The two upper rows are basically a representation of the pre-Nativity cycle of 
the Church year, or rather of its final two weeks, which are dedicated to the Fore¬ 
fathers and Fathers, These two bands were divided up in this way evidently for the 
sake of clarity. In some cases, however, especially on lower iconostases, both Forefathers 
and Prophets are placed in a single row. (E. Golubinsky, op. cit., p. 350). 

^ In Greek iconography and in the Handbook of Dionysius the festivals are some¬ 
times represented together with the prophets who proclaimed the events they celebrate. 
M. Didron, Manuel dieonographic, p. 425. 

This is true in all the cathedrals of the Kremlin and in all the churches of the 
Trinity-St. Sergius Monastery. There were some exceptions to this rule (E. Golubinsky, 
op. cit., note on p. 349), and as with the Greeks the Festival row was placed between 
the Local and Deisis tiers. 

■8^ Dionysius the Areopagite, Ecclesiastical Hierarchy, Ch. 3, 5, P.G. 3, 460. It is 
very possible that the Areopagitic writings, which enjoyed great popularity and influ¬ 
ence in Russia in the period when the iconostasis was taking shape, had an effect also 
on the interpretation and placement of these tiers. A Bulgarian translation of Dionysius 
was brought to Russia in 1371 by Kiprian, metropolitan of Kiev (A. Klibanov, “K 
voprosu o Maksime Greke,” in Viz, Vrememnik, XIV, Moscow, 1958, p. 156). 
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Again, the Festival tier is not a repetition of the paintings on the walls 
of the Church. This is not an illustration of the gospel stories taken in order, 
nor is it an arbitrary selection of particular events. Here is a representation 
of those events of the New Testament which form the annual liturgical 
cycle and are celebrated with special solemnity by the Church, as the stages 
of God’s providential action in this world, the great moments in the gradual 
accomplishment of our salvation. This row usually consists of an icon of the 
Resurrection, together with icons of the major or Twelve Great Feasts, Six 
of these have to do with our Lord (Nativity, Epiphany, Purification, Entry 
into Jerusalem, Ascension, Transfiguration); four with the Mother of God 
(Nativity of the Virgin, Presentation, Annunciation, Dormition); and two 
ecclesiological feasts: Pentecost and the Exaltation of the Cross. If space 
permits, icons of other less important feasts are added, also, in some cases, 
an icon of the Crucifixion, Normally the Festival icons are arranged in the 
order of the Church year, but sometimes also in chronological order. 

The next row of the iconostasis is called the Deisis rank, or simply, the 
“order.” Here angels and saints (the apostles, their successors — bishops, holy 
monks, martyrs, etc.) are set in a definite order in relation to the central 
three-sectioned icon of the ancient sanctuary screen: the Deisis. 

Since this word has been given a variety of interpretation, it would per¬ 
haps be helpful to pause and examine it more closely. 

In Russia the word “Deisis” has been applied in a very narrow sense to 
the three-sectioned icon at the center of the sanctuary screen, in a broader 
sense to the entire rank, and also in general to any grouping of icons.^ It 
is characteristic that for a long time, in the pre-Mongol p>eriod and also 
later, the word “Deisis” was used with reference to the entire iconostasis.®® 
In Russia, therefore, the teim “Deisis” was for a long time a synonym for 
the Greek word tern plan .The Great Moscow Council of the 17 th century 
still referred to the iconostasis as the Deisis.^ In Srezneyevsky’s dictionary 
the word is associated with the Greek deisis (prayer) or dissos (double). The 
relationship is obviously purely phonetic in the second case. E. Golubinsky 
explains the application of this word to the icon by the inscription which 
used to be placed by builders of a church on the cosmitis, and was later 
applied to the templon. This inscription began with the words: deisis ton 


E. Golubinsky, 1st. russkoy Tserkvi^ VoL II, 2, note on p. 349. 

Ibid., p. 344. P. Muratov, Les icones russes, Paris, 1927, p. 166. 

87 Golubinsky, 1st. russkoy Tserkvi, Vol. I, 2, Moscow, 1904, note on p. 211, and 
Vol. II, 2, p. 343, 349 (note), 351, 353. V. Lazarev, Istoriya russkogo iskusstva, Vol. 
I, p. 465, and Dva novykh pamyatnika^ P-72. Modern Greeks use the word Deisis for 
the three-part icon, and this may also have been true in ancient times. They refer to 
our rank as the “Great Deisis.” 

^The Acts of the Moscow Councils of 1666-1667, Moscow, 1893; The Council of 
1667, p. 24. I. Grabar, Voprosy restavratsii, Moscow, 1926, p. 80. 
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doulou souy i.e., “This church is the prayer of God’s servant..Other 
scholars suggest that the name was derived from the subject matter of the 
three-part icon, i.e., prayer. This is very likely so, but it still does not explain 
the application of the word Deisis to the entire iconostasis, nor to a set of 
icons which may have nothing directly to do with the subject of prayer. 

It is our view that in Russia the Greek word “deisis” was generally received 
as a word compounded from two Russian words. The word was subjected, 
in fact, to a process of russification, indicated by its regular transcription in 
Russian as deisus, with an “w” in place of the "z” (from lesus^ Jesus) and 
often with a instead of (from delo^ work).^ “Deisis” was under¬ 
stood, therefore, not so much in its direct meaning, as prayer ( this, of course, 
was never excluded), as it was in a broader and deeper sense as the action 
or work of Jesus, as the economy of Christ. The whole formation of the 
classic iconostasis provides good ground for deciphering the word “Deisis” 
precisely in this sense, as indeed it was transcribed and understood in Russia. 
The Russian Church tried to manifest the deepest possible meaning of this 
central representation of Christ in its relation to the rite of the Liturgy, as 
the work of Christ. Every tier of the iconostasis, the “order,” the Prophets, 
the Forefathers and the Festivals is in the last analysis nothing other than 
a revelation of the meaning of the original icon of the ancient sanctuary 
screen, the figure of Christ, or still earlier the figure of the cross, which was 
itself understood as the work of God and a manifestation of Christ’s sove¬ 
reignty.®^ The tier called “local” (about which we will speak below) is no 
exception, since though it may not speak this message in a direct and con¬ 
sistent way, it is nevertheless by its very nature included in the general frame¬ 
work of the basic theme. It is in this sense, then, that we can also imderstand 
the application of the word “Deisis” to any grouping of miscellaneous icons. 

In ecclesiastical mural painting the Deisis was depicted on the arch over 
the apse, above the sanctuary screen.®^ Whether the Deisis was also repeated 
on the screen, or only depicted on the arch when there was no screen, we 
do not know. Even if it was transferred from the arch to the iconostasis, 
however, it is not really a question here of a change in position. The signific¬ 
ance of both places was the same; on the iconostasis the Deisis simply entered 
into a group of representations which more fully manifested its content. 


89 Golubinsky, 1st. russk. Tserkvi, Vol. I, p. 211-212. 

80 Ipafevskaya Letopis, for the year 6683; Sofiisky Vremennik, for the year 6995; 
Novgorodskaya Letopis (first), for the year 7066; Nikonovskaya Letopis, for the year 
1547. Cf. Sreznevsky’s Dictionary, under Deisis. The Acts of the Great Moscow Coun¬ 
cil, 1666-1667, ibid. 

91 G. Florovsky, “The Ethos of the Orthodox Church/’ in The Ecumenical Remew, 
Vol. XII, No. 2, January 1960, p. 195. 

82 A. Grabar, “Un portillon dPiconostase sculpte au Mus)4e National de Belgrade,” 
in VizantolashkiInstitut,Zbornik radova,'No. 7, ^Igrade, 1961, p. 16. 
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The “order” as a whole is nothing but a developed Deisis. It depicts the 
consequence of the Incarnation and Pentecost, the actualization of the New 
Testament Church, i.e., the fulfillment of all that is presented in the three 
upper rows of the iconostasis, and is therefore its central cind most important 
element. The basic theme of the “order” is the Church’s prayer for the 
world. Bishops, monks, martyrs, shown on the columns as pillars of the 
Church, all these are interceding here before the throne of God. This prayer¬ 
ful vigil of the saints before the throne of the Judge shows the ultimate goal 
of every form of sanctity (whether it be the office of bishop, martyr or 
prince. . .), of every individual pathway toward God, and indicates by the 
clothing and aspect of each figure the earthly ministry of each.^^ 

The lowest tier of the iconostasis is called “local.” Two large icons are 
placed on each side of the Royal Doors, usually an icon of the Saviour on 
the right (as viewed from the nave), and one of the Virgin with Child on 
the left. Although there are exceptions to this rule and the icon of the Sav¬ 
iour is sometimes replaced with an icon of the local church which previously 
had its place at one side of the iconostasis,^ the representations of Christ and 
the Virgin Mother were actually obligatory for Russian iconostases, and are 
located here also on the Byzantine templonP Before them the priest recites 
“the prayers of entrance” which include troparia of credal confession of 
icon-veneration — a usage probably dating of the period following icono- 
clasm. “Local” icons are the objects of the most direct personal prayers and 
veneration, and are reverenced by kissing, lighting candles before them, etc. 

Representations having to do with the commemoration of the dead were 
placed beneath the local icons.^ 

The Archangels or the Holy Deacons, as co-ministers in the celebration 
of the Sacrament, are painted on the northern and southern gates of the 
iconostasis. On the southern door the Archangel is sometimes replaced by 


^3 Inasmuch as the “order” is a representation of the age to come, holy princes and 
warriors are never depicted on the classic Russian iconostasis with armor or weapons, 
in contrast to the way they were presented in the paintings on the walls of the church. 
Exceptions to this rule are found only in the period of decline, in the 18th-19th 
centuries. 

^ A. Grabar, Deux iconostases en magonnerie^ p. 21. 

95 V. Lazarev, Feofan Grek, p. 89, note 2. A. Grabar mentions a twelfth century 
Sinai manuscript (Gr. 418, fol. 269) which shows people praying before an iconostasis 
consisting of two local icons, one of the Saviour and one of the Mother of God; he also 
notes traces of similar icons in Daphne (also twelfth cent.) and Samare, and gives a 
series of example of local icons in 14th cent. Byzantine and Serbian churches. In 
Karan, the Saviour and Mother of God are not depicted on the iconostasis itself, but 
at each side of it on pilasters which come up to the iconostasis to the left and right 
hand of the northern and southern doors. Grabar considers this to be the most ancient 
position: “Les deux images qui, h, I’origine, flanquaient Ticonostase, viendront occuper 
les deux intercolonnements principaux de Piconostase lui-meme, ordonnance qui sera 
retenue jusqu’a Pepoque moderne,” Deux iconostases en magonnerie, p. 20-21. 

96 This corresponds to the order in which the particles of bread are placed during 
the Proskomedia. In Serbian churches the custom is still observed of placing candles in 
memory of the departed in this place on the iconostasis. 
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the penitent thief, Rachus, stressing the symbolism of this door as the en¬ 
trance into Paradise. (‘‘Today you will be with me in Paradise.”) If space 
is left on either side of the doors, it is filled with other icons. This tier not 
only does not have the strict rhythmic order of the others, it is often plainly 
asymmetrical in its arrangement. Its icons are usually quite varied, depending 
on local needs and the character of the particular church. 

The “Royal,” “Holy,” or also, as they are sometimes called, “Heavenly” 
Doors have been in use since the period when the sanctuary screen was 
originally developed.^^ They too have been decorated with icons “from the 
most ancient times.”^ A. Grabar concludes that the Royal Doors were dec¬ 
orated with icons as early as the 5th-6th century. Usually the Annunciation 
is used here, and below it the four evangelists. With low sanctuary screens 
the Annunciation was placed on the pillars of the arch before the apse. As 
with the Deisis there was no essential change in position when the Annunci¬ 
ation was transferred to the Royal Doors, since the significance of both arch 
and doors was the same: entry into the sanctuary. Symbolically the Royal 
Doors represent the entrance into the Kingdom of God or the heavenly Par¬ 
adise. The Annunciation here marks a beginning, the “beginning of our sal¬ 
vation,” the entry into the Kingdom. There is an analogy between the evan¬ 
gelists depicted on the Royal Doors and those represented on the four pen- 
dentives of the cupola: for, on the one hand, the preaching of the Gospel goes 
into the whole world — the four corners of the earth —, and, on the other 
hand, it leads each man approaching Christ and receiving the communion of 
His Kingdom. Here, on the solea, at the limit between the sanctuary and 
the nave, the communion of the faithful takes place. Above the Doors, there¬ 
fore, there is often a representation of the Eucharist, as the liturgical trans¬ 
lation of the Last Supper: The communion administered by Christ Himself, 
offering the Bread to six of the Apostles, standing on one side, and the Cup 


Lk. 23:43. One scholar explains the entire iconostasis as a representation of 
Paradise. (N. Troitsky, “Ikonostas i ego simvolika,” in Pravoslavnoy obozrenie, Mos¬ 
cow, 1891). 

98 G. Filimonov, op. cit., p. 31. The first Novgorodskaya Letopis, for the year 1419, 
refers to the Royal Doors as the “Doors of Paradise,” (Moscow-Leningrad, 1950, 

99 Filimonov, op. cit., p. 32. 

199 Grabar bases this conclusion on two miniatures in a manuscript from the year 
880 (Paris, graec. 510, fol. 367, 452) illustrating the life of St. Gregory. Sanctuary 
screens are shown, one of which is in the form of a square arch, a design not found 
after the 6th century. The model used by the miniaturist could have been constructed, 
according to Grabar, as early as 400 A.D. The Royal Doors shown in these miniatures 
are decorated with figures, in one case marred beyond recognition; in the other there 
are four standing figures with nymbus clearly visible (the evangelist). Grabar, Un 
portillon d*iconostasey p. 15. 

101 Less frequently there are representations here of St. Basil the Great and St. John 
Ch^sostom with the Gospel in their hands, or holding open scrolls with the text of 
their Liturgies. Occasionally, the Roval Doors are also decorated with figures of many 
saints. Gf. Sperovsky, Khrist. Ch., 1892, No. 1-2, p. 164. 
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to the other six on the other side. The constant recurrence of this icono- 
graphic scheme may be an implicit answer to the Western practice of com¬ 
munion under one species only, and manifests the high-priestly ministry of 
Christ. 

This brief survey of the basic themes of the iconostasis clearly demon¬ 
strates that the iconostasis is no accidental development or unthinking “heap¬ 
ing up” of icons. It is the fruit of an age-long, purposeful development aiming 
toward a definite goal. Its thematic structure reveals the meaning of the 
relationship which exists between the sanctuary and the nave, between the 
temporal and the eternal, and it manifests the interpenetration, the unity of 
these two worlds. The iconostasis unveils this unity centered upon the figure 
of Christ. 

The cross which originally stood on the sanctuary screen is expounded on 
the iconostasis in the figure of the Saviour. The cross itself, as a sign of glory, 
is moved to the top of the architrave. It is “not so much a climax of Christ’s 
humiliation, but rather a disclosure of Divine might and glory”^^ in the per¬ 
son of Jesus Christ whose figure now becomes central on the architrave.'^ 
Once the figure of Christ appeared, the themes of the sanctuary screen could 
not fail to be developed and further made plain: “Christ is never alone. He 
is always the Head of His Body. In Orthodox theology and devotion alike, 
Christ is never separated from His Mother, the Theotokos, and His “friends” 
the saints. The Redeemer and the redeemed belong together inseparably.”'^ 
The development of Christ’s image began, as we have seen, in the basic 
kernel of the iconostasis: the Deisis, This is the unity in Christ of the Old 
and New Testaments, the “fulfillment in joy” of the last of the prophets who 
was John the Baptist, the “friend of the Bridegroom” (Jn. 3:29) —the 
appearing on earth of the Bride of Christ, the Church personified by the 
Mother of God. 

The further development of the image of Christ is a revelation of the 
whole Divine Economy. In full view of the faithful, on a single plane that is 
easily seen from any position in the church, the iconostasis sets forth the paths 
of this Economy, sets forth the story of man created in the image of the 
Triune God, as well as the paths of God in history. Traced as they are within 
the extraordinarily broad sweep of the Eucharistic Canon, the paths of this 
Economy find precise and graphic expression in the iconostasis: “Thou, and 
thine Only-Begotten Son, and thy Holy Spirit: Thou who hast called us into 

102 G. Florovsky, op. cit., p. 195. 

103 In the Armenian Church the iconography of the altar curtain still remains in 
i^s original and undeveloped form: the cross alone is used. Characteristically, however, 
there is a tendency to elaborate this cross in some ways. At certain times in the Church 
year, especially at Nativity and Easter, the curtain with the cross is replaced by one 
representing seasonal themes. 

104 G. Florovsky, ibid. 
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being out of nothing; and hast restored us who have fallen away; thou hast 
not ceased to do all things until thou hast brought us back to heaven, and hast 
endowed us with thy Kingdom which is to come.” Beginning at the top, with 
the figure of the Holy Trinity, the pre-etemal Council, the Author and Sus- 
tainer of all creation, the paths of divine revelation and economy of our sal¬ 
vation are traced down through the iconostasis, step by step. Through the 
preparations of the Old Testament, through the prototypes and prophetic 
announcements, down to the row of the Festivals, as the fulfillment of what 
had been anticipated, and to the future consummation of the Divine Econ¬ 
omy as revealed in the Deisis rank, all this is as it were anchored in the Person 
of Christ, “One of the Holy Trinity.” The Deisis rank is the crowning of the 
historical process; it is the image of the Church in its eschatological aspect. It 
is as if the life of the Church were summed up here in its highest and eternal 
task: the intercession of angels and saints on behalf of the world. The central 
figure of Christ is more than the unifying center of the Deisis rank; it is the 
key to the entire iconostasis. All here are united in one Body. This is the union 
of Christ with His Church: totus Christus^ caput et corpus. This unity is 
really the basic theme of the whole iconostasis, but the Deisis rank expresses 
it with unmatched clarity and power. The Deisis plainly reveals that “the 
final purpose of the Incarnation was that the Incarnate should have ‘a body,* 
which is the Church, the New Humanity redeemed and reborn in the 
Head.”^^^ If the Liturgy actualizes and builds the Church as the Body of 
Christ, the iconostasis demonstrates it, placing before the eyes of the faithful 
a pictorial expression of that Body into which they enter as members. The 
iconostasis manifests the Body of the Church structured in the image of the 
Holy Trinity, placed at the top of the screen. It manifests this Body as a 
multi-unity of persons corresponding to the tri-unity of God. 

In response to this divine revelation the paths of man’s ascent are traced 
upward from below. Through the receiving of the Good News of the Gospel 
(the evangelists on the Royal Doors), through the uniting of man’s will with 
God’s (the representation of the Annunciation on the Royal Doors is a figure 
of the union of these two wills), and, finally, through Communion in the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist, man accomplishes his ascent to that which the 
“order” of the Deisis rank depicts, i.e., the unity of the Church; thereby be¬ 
coming indeed a “fellow-member of Christ.” (Eph. 3:6). This is why the 
“order” is displayed above the place where the Communion is administered 
to the faithful; and this location is related to a fundamental aspect of Com¬ 
munion : i.e., judgment. Christianity manifested judgment in the world, and 
this judgment is given in the Eucharist. Man eats and drinks his own judg¬ 
ment: ”... I eat and drink judgment to myself.” This aspect is emphasized 
in all the prayers said before Communion. The ancient conception of the 

105 G. Florovsky, ibid., pp. 194-195. 
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limit as a place of judgment is expressed here by the figure of Christ in glory, 
as a Judge surrounded by intercessors and petitioners as He is often depicted 
in icons of the Last Judgment. Only by undergoing judgment is it possible for 
man to enter into that which is revealed by the iconostasis and which cor¬ 
responds to the Eucharistic Prayer for all who are united by the Sacrament 
of Christ’s Body and Blood:. . . the Forefathers, the Fathers, the Patriarchs 
and Prophets of the Old Testament who died in the faith; for all the Apostles 
Martyrs and Confessors of the New Testament; and finally for all the living, 
including those present in the church. The ‘‘Order” is not closed, but is 
rather continued by the faithful in the church, since the Church is a continu¬ 
ing Pentecost; by the power of the Holy Spirit they are incorporated into the 
Body whose Head is Christ, present here both in His image and, bodily, in the 
Holy Gifts. 

Like the church building, the iconostasis represents an image of the Church 
as a whole, but in another aspect. The church building is a liturgical space 
housing a gathering of worshippers and symbolically including within itself 
the whole of creation. The iconostasis, on the other hand, presents the growth 
of the Church in time, sets forth her life from the beginning down to the 
Parousia, In showing the gradual fulfillment of the Church, step by step, 
from Adam down to the Last Judgment, the iconostasis reveals the signific¬ 
ance of the temporal process by bringing it into conjunction with the extra¬ 
temporal act of the Eucharist. The Eucharist unites and “embraces all times 
and all generations. It is the reduction of history to unity, a renewal of the 
saving event, by means of which we are in touch with all times, the time 
ahead as well as the time that has passed.”The iconostasis discloses the 
past and the future in contact with that “to which time is inwardly subordin¬ 
ated, as means is to end.”^^^ In this way it makes plain the meaning of the 
historical process down to its final consummation, to the ultimate fulfillment 
of that which is growing forth within time, or, rather, of that which is now 
being created through the cooperation of God and man.^^ 

Such is, to our mind, the basic distinguishing mark of the iconostasis 
within the context of the whole church building, including the mural decora¬ 
tion of the sanctuary. As we have seen, the mural decorations are related to 
the functions of the various parts of the church, and their symbolic signifi- 

106 Tyciak, Maintenant il vient (transl. from German), 1963, p. 34. 

A. Schmemann, Vvedenie v liturgicheskoe hogoslovie, p. 82. 

A demonstration of an interrelation between the development of the iconostasis 
as a pictorial commentary to the Liturgy and the simultaneous efforts to explain the 
Liturgy in mural painting by allegorical and symbolical illustrations of its various 
moments would be an interesting subject of study. A whole series of new subjects ap¬ 
peared in the Balkans, in Byzantium, and later in Russia, in the 13-14th cent., when 
the form of the iconostasis was becoming finally determined, (icons of the Divine Lit¬ 
urgy, The Supper of Wisdom, the adoration of the Sacrifice, etc.), all designed to 
reveal in the form of images what could not be seen during the Liturgy. These experi¬ 
ments were never fully developed. 
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cance. The murals of the sanctuary are, of course, centered on the celebra¬ 
tion of the Sacrament and its meaning. But whatever depths this subject may 
plumb, it will never replace the iconostasis, since its goal is different. The 
purpose of the iconostasis is to make the temporal process comprehensible 
through the Sacrament. It unites the sanctuary and the nave not by way of 
combining the particular themes worked out in the murals of these two areas, 
but by way of revealing the meaning of each area, and the meaning of their 
combination into a single whole. 

“What is accomplished in the Eucharistic rite represents the whole econ¬ 
omy of our salvation, the entire providential oversight of God.”^^ The icon¬ 
ostasis, as we have said, expounds the meaning of this Divine Economy in 
images. The worshipper who attends a celebration of the Liturgy is incorpor¬ 
ated into this economy both visually and spiritually. 

Through Christ, the eyes of the worshipper are lifted to the source of life: 
“Christians first perceive the Person of Christ our Lord, the Incarnate Son 
of God, and behind the veil of His flesh they then discern the Triune God.”^^® 
The icon of Christ lifts the gaze of the worshipper to the image of the Holy 
Trinity, and “before his eyes another revelation is given to him, the heavenly 
Liturgy, the eternal Eucharistic sacrifice, which originated with the depths 
of the Holy Trinity before the beginnings of time and continues always now, 
and ever, and unto the ages of ages.”^^* 

* * * 

Usually whenever the elimination or reduction of the iconostasis is being 
discussed reference is made to the rending in two of the Old Testament Veil, 
which is seen also as an abolition of the dividing line setting off the Holy of 
Holies. The conclusion is drawn that there should no longer be a wall con¬ 
cealing the sanctuary. What is usually overlooked here is the over-simpli¬ 
fication involved. The torn Veil of the Old Testament is only a symbol of 
the fact that a way has been opened to man through the New Testament 
“veil, that is to say, Christ’s flesh,” into the Kingdom of God, of which the 
sanctuary itself is nothing more than a symbol, for Christ has not entered into 
the holy places made with “hands which are the figures of the true; but into 
heaven itself . . .” (Heb. IX, 24) The reality of the Kingdom which He 

It® Kiprian, Evkharistiya, p. 342. 

Bp. Feofan the Recluse, quoted by G. Florovsky, op. cit., p. 193. 

111 Kiprian, Evkharistiya, p. 342. 

112 In this connection it is not doubted that the temple curtain referred to was 
not the first one, but the second, which concealed the entrance into the Holy of Holies. 
However, Congar states after careful research, “that no single text or usage of words 
can be taken as determinative, and one curtain or the other is selected depending on 
the theological viewpoint being defended.” (Y. J. Congar, Le mystere du Temple, 
Paris, 1958, p. 173, 2nd note). 
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bestows corresponds to the reality of the Flesh of Christ in the Sacrament. 
This Kingdom is in eternity, it is still “to come,” But the Chiuch dwells in 
time, although by its participation in Christ’s glorified Body it also is a par¬ 
ticipant in eternity, in the eighth day of creation, i.e., in the Resurrection and 
life of the age to come, in the same way as the nave partakes of the sanctu¬ 
ary, and is for this reason called the Kingdom of God. The dividing line still 
actually exists. The Kingdom of God cannot be immediately manifested; 
Christ Himself revealed it in images and parables. It is revealed to us now in 
the image of the Bearers of this Kingdom, precisely at the line marking the 
edge of the Holy of Holies in the New Testament church. 

As we have said, St. Paul’s likening of Christ’s flesh to a veil provided the 
basis for understanding the sanctuary screen, or, more precisely, the cosmitis, 
as a figure of the Old Testament Veil. (The cosmitis is indeed an image of 
Christ crucified, and of the catapetasma ). Later the meaning and function 
of the Old Testament Veil were transferred to the entire iconostasis, and this 
identification continues to live in the mind of the Church today. This an¬ 
alogy does not refer to the curtain of the Royal Doors, but to the screen 
itself, to the iconostasis as a whole, which is not a curtain at all. The icon¬ 
ostasis is called a catapetasma in the Euchologion of Peter Mogila. Metr. 
Philaret understands it in the same way and calls it “the inner wall of the 
church, which replaced the mysterious Veil of Solomon tom asunder in the 
hour of our redemption.”But if the analogy between the sanctuary screen 
and the Old Testament Veil was only expressed in a symbolic image, this 
image is deciphered in the iconostasis. Here the meaning of the tom veil is 
made plain. Here we see the growth in time of Christ’s flesh, through which 
the unity of the “heavenly and the earthly,” of God and man, is accom¬ 
plished. This growth in time of the flesh of Christ and its consequences are 
made plain precisely on the borderline between heaven (the sanctuary) and 
earth (the nave), in the image which unites the two parts of the church. 
The iconostasis is to be understood, therefore, as the Veil that was rent 
asunder; as such it is not the separating but the uniting of two worlds, al¬ 
though marking the limit between them. 

A kind of symbolic identification of the iconostasis with the Old Testa¬ 
ment Veil is again suggested when we consider the icons of the Seraphim 
and Cherubim, always placed somewhere on the iconostasis although never, 
with the exception noted above, included actually within its basic thematic 
scheme. 

113 Vospominaniya o poseshchenii sz^atyni moskovskoy, p. 58. 

114 A. Grabar cites an interesting example (in ^la Tsrkva in Karan) where the 
basic content of an iconostasis are the Seraphim and Cherubim. He explains this by 
the traditional analogy drawn between the New Testament sanctuary of the Orthodox 
church and the Holy of Holies of the Old Testament temple, where Cherubim were 
placed not only on the Tabernacle of the Covenant but also on the curtain covering 
the Holy of Holies. (Deux iconostases en magonnerie, p. 19). 
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* * * 


The iconostasis has indeed concealed both the celebration of the Liturgy 
and the wall paintings of the sanctuary. It is on these grounds, as we have 
noted, that its opponents have claimed that the iconostasis, along with the 
secret reading of prayers, has “virtually excluded the people from participa¬ 
tion in the Supper of the Lord.” 

But first it should be said that a person’s more or less conscious participa¬ 
tion in worship does not depend on the place where he stands, or on whether 
he sees or does not see what is happening in the sanctuary. There is no need 
to demonstrate this obvious fact. It is possible to stand within the sanctuary 
itself and see everything, but still not participate in the Liturgy.^^^ 

Furthermore, it is not quite clear precisely what kind of participation in 
in the Lord’s Supper is being denied to people, in view of the fact that they 
participate in the Communion. Certainly the critics cannot be spesdcing here 
of the participation of the people (a “royal priesthood”) in the functions of 
the sacramental priesthood. Is not the “royal priesthood” quite obviously an¬ 
other thing than the sacramental priesthood? This distinction is made clear 
by the whole tradition of the Church. The idea of the exclusion of the 
people from the Sacrament has been developed to its logical conclusion by 
the Roman Catholic liturgiologist who wrote that the worshippers “are left 
to take part in the Eucharistic sacrifice in their imagination only, and to 
wait patiently until it is completed.” (Evidently an analogy to the “low 
mass.” It should be noted here that a somewhat different view of the partic¬ 
ipation of Orthodox worshippers in the Liturgy is also encountered among 
modem Roman Catholic liturgiologists, and this precisely in connection with 
the iconostasis: “It must be admitted,” writes one, “that the iconostasis and 
sanctuary wall are capable of hindering the active participation of the wor¬ 
shipper as we understand it. But how then can we explain the fact that east¬ 
ern Christians derive such benefit from the Liturgy, both individually and 
collectively?”^^^ The attitude toward the iconostasis has been changing in 
Roman Catholicism in recent years. Thus, in an article on the interior lay¬ 
out of the church, we read: “In Byzantium the altar is almost invisible, and 
yet their Liturgy provides a magnificent opportunity for the people to j>ar- 
ticipate . . .” As for the altar itself, “it is more important to inspire reverence 
toward it than to make it completely visible ... It is better to come to an 

115 Among Orthodox the usual argument on behalf of the oj^n sanctuaiy is the 
desire to be physically as near as possible to the Sacrament; but this closeness is under¬ 
stood precisely as the possibility to watch what is accomplished on the altar. 

116 Cf. the book-review by Archbp. Vasily: “L’ Orthodoxie,” in Vestrdk russk. zap.-^ 
evrop, patr. Ekzarkhata, No. 41, 1963, p. 66; and article of Archim. P. L’ Huillier: 
“Sacerdoce royal et socerdoce ministeriel,” in Vestnik, No. 33-34, 1960, p. 27-44. 

117 A. Raes, “La liturgie eucharistique en Orient, son cadre architectural,” in La 
Maison-DieUi No. 70, 1962, p. 63. 
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understanding of what the altar is through becoming accustomed to feeling 
awe before it and reverencing it^ than to stare at it from all angles under 
blazing lights,” 

What is really visible when the Sacrament is celebrated? Liturgical ges¬ 
tures, nothing more than the external form of the Sacrament. When there 
were low screens in the church, it was the wall painting in the sanctuary and 
not at all the movements of the celebrants or the Holy Gifts themselves 
which engaged the attention and gaze of worshippers. These paintings were 
in fact executed for just this purpose. They would have to divert one’s eyes 
away from the prayerful contemplation of the images in order to follow the 
actions of the celebrants. As for the Holy Gifts, they have never been an ob¬ 
ject of contemplation in the Orthodox Church, and there is no rite for their 
ritual exposure. It is not ‘‘Behold and adore,” but “Take, eat . . . drink . . 
that determines our approach to the Holy Gifts, They are consumed, not 
gazed upon. In Roman Catholicism the celebration of the Eucharist and the 
elevation of the Holy Gifts in plain sight is brought to its logical conclusion 
in the rite of the adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. “In the Holy Gifts our 
Lord is present essentially and really {praesentia realis), but mysteriously 
and not in His own image. (The transformation of these Gifts into an image 
of Christ, as in the Roman Catholic rite of adoration, is therefore a violent 
abuse of the Sacrament.) Here the Body of the Saviour in the Holy Gifts 
is transformed into an object of contemplation, a spectacle; there is a confu¬ 
sion of the Holy Gifts with the image of Christ. Indeed, in an important ar¬ 
ticle on the arrangement of the altar, after mentioning a liturgical direction 
“which is openly disregarded, in spite of its great theological and cateche¬ 
tical value,” we read: “When the Holy Gifts are placed on the altar, the 
Crucifix should be removed. It is not normal that there should be two repres¬ 
entations of Christ—one a signifying {suggestive) but empty image, the 
other an element {espece) of the Sacrament, mysterious but real—placed 
so close together.” ^20 "Yhe function of an image is here applied directly to the 
Holy Gifts. We do not, of course, wish to equate this position with the Pro¬ 
testant understanding of the Holy Gifts as an icon of Christ. And yet in its 
reaction to the Reformation, the Counter-Reformation obviously falls to 
some extent under the influence of Reformation views on the Holy Gifts. In 
Orthodoxy an antidote to this error was evolved following the iconoclastic 
controversy, and permitting neither the view of the Holy Gifts as images nor 
the negation of images and of their role, both as a complement or explana¬ 
tion, and above all as the setting forth of that which precisely is not an 

Maurice-Denis Boulet, “La le^on des ^lises de 1’ antiquit4,” in La Maison” 
Dieu, No. 70, 1962, p. 63. 

Archpr. S. Bulgakov, Ikona i ikonopochitanie, Paris, 1931, p. 128. 

120 A. M. Roguet, “L* autel,” in La Maison- Dieu, No, 63, 1960, p, 110. 
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image. Christ is not shown in the Holy Gifts, He is given. He is shown in the 
icons. The visible side of the reality of the Eucharist is an image which can 
never be replaced either by imagination or by looking on the Holy Gifts. The 
reality of the Body, together with its image, gives us full participation in Lit¬ 
urgy: a physical uniting in Communion, and a spiritual participation through 
prayer before the image. 

From the foregoing we conclude that the parallel between the iconostasis 
and the secret reading of prayers is wrong. Certainly the secret reading of 
prayers hinders the participation of the faithful in the Liturgy. All liturgical 
worship, and in particular its highest expression, the Eucharistic Canon, is 
the prayer of the whole Church, the whole congregation, the ecelesta^ in¬ 
cluding both clergy and laity. In the secret reading of the prayers the peo¬ 
ple are allowed to hear only fragmentary exclamations torn out of context: 
“Let us give thanks unto the Lord . . .” “. . , singing, crying out, calling 
aloud and saying the hymn of triumph . . “Take, eat . . .” “Thine own of 
thine own . . .” etc. In this sense worshippers are deprived of the most essen¬ 
tial part in the Liturgy, and it then slips beyond their understanding, its struc¬ 
ture becomes incomprehensible, and the restoration of vocal prayer seems 
quite necessary. Everybody seems to agree with that. The iconostasis, how¬ 
ever, not only does not hinder the participation of the congregation, but 
as we have tried to show, it helps to make this participation as complete and 
conscious as possible. Thus if we are to draw a parallel between the secret 
reading of prayers and the iconostasis, it would have to be in a sense exactly 
opposite to that adopted by the critics of the iconostasis. What ought to cor¬ 
respond to the aural fullness of the rite, i.e., to the vocal reading of the 
prayers, is the fullness (and not a diminution) of the visual ima^e, i.e. the 
iconostasis, if not in all its themes (this is not always practically possible) 
then at least in its basic elements. In other words liturgical fullness, in our 
view, lies not in the elimination of the iconostasis and the restoration of the 
vocal reading of prayers, but in the iconastasis used in conjunction with the 
vocal reading of the now “secret’’ prayers. Only in this way will the word 
and the image acquire their full significance. 

In its historical development the sanctuary screen was bound either to 
be elaborated, i.e., to reveal the meaning of the Liturgy through the image 
and thereby become an iconostasis (which is what has actually happened 
in the so-called “Eastern” rite) or to lose its meaning and disappear, which 
is what has happened in the West. 

The evolution of the classical form of the iconostasis which was conclud- 


121 We can see the confusion of ^hese two levels in E. Behr-Sigel, “Reflexions sur 
r iconostaste,” in Contacts, No. 32, 1960, p. 311-312. 
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ed at the beginning of the 16th century occurred in Russia in the epK>ch of 
the greatest impetus of her sanctity, the golden age of her icon painting and 
liturgical creativity.'^ It is not surprising, therefore, that the special depth 
of insight into the significance of the image so typical of this period, should 
express itself both in the content and the form of the classic iconostasis. 

* * * 

The question of the iconostasis today is undoubtedly connected with the 
renewal of liturgical life, with the striving to comprehend the form of the 
Orthodox cult as it relates to our modem situation. Over the ages, of course, 
much has been brought into the Church which, although it may have been 
relevant to other times, seems now in our modem situation unnecessary and 
superfluous; sometimes it was what we are no longer able to accept as true. 
The iconostasis obviously does not fall in these categories. Nor should we 
oversimplify the problem: there are things which did not exist in the first 
centuries of Christianity, but this does not mean that they are not needed 
today. 

It must be admitted that the critical attitude toward the iconostasis with¬ 
in Orthodoxy reflects, to some extent, a Roman Catholic and Protestant in¬ 
fluence. In our opinion, however, there is a deeper cause: a reaction to a 
very real perversion — above all to the view of the iconostasis as simply a 
separating element. Certainly over the course of time “ecclesiastical authority 
has insisted that access to the sanctuary is open only to those who have been 
consecrated for this, primarily to the clergy.” This concept of the inaccessa- 
bility of the sanctuary has sometimes taken extreme forms. In Nicetas Stetha- 
tos’ words, for example, our Saviour Himself and His apostles commanded 
that only the clergy could actually behold the celebration of the Eucharist: 
according to Nicetas, an eleventh century Byzantine theologian, the laity’s 
position in the church was set at a distance from the sanctuary so that they 
would not be able to see anything that takes place there.In the light of 
such “extreme” views the formula which our textbooks use for the clergy 
takes on something of the Old Testament, judaistic view of the sanctuary as 
a Holy of Holies into which no person was permitted to enter. In connection 
with this legalistic attitude the iconostasis has sometimes been imderstood 
only in its simplest function: as the separation of one category of persons 
from another. The mind of the Church has for centuries been influenced by 


122 Cf. F. Spassky, Russkoe liturgicheskoe tvorchestvo, Paris, 1951, p. 6. 

123 Nicetas Stethatos, Opuscules et lettres, trad, G. Darrouzes, A.A. (Sources chre- 
tiennes, 81), Paris 1961, p. 285. It is true that this attitude was provoked by another 
extreme: the liberal view of the sanctuary, which reminds us, incidentally, of current 
views of our own day. Nicetas Stethatos is replying to the sophist Gregorios, who had 
constructed a private chapel in his home, with a completely open sanctuary. 
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the doctrine that the iconostasis is simply a wall blocking passage into the 
sanctuary. 

A distortion of the content of the iconostasis has thus also played an im¬ 
portant role. “In our time,” wrote Sperovsky in 1892, “the vast majority of 
Russian iconostases do very nicely without the Deisis/^^^ “The sacred repre¬ 
sentations on modem iconostases,” he says, “are for the most part arranged 
without any definite plan or order,” and “the poverty of their iconographic 
content sometimes reaches to extreme proportions.” ^^6 "‘The value of present- 
day iconostases consists mainly in their elegance,” the same author notes. 

By lightly dispensing with the Deisis, by the loss, that is, of the basic kernel 
of the iconostasis, and by the substitution of “elegance” for liturgical con¬ 
tent, the iconostasis loses its significance and is turned into a meaningless 
wall, whose sole purpose becomes in fact to mark off the clergy from the 
laity. 

In this situation the effort to reduce or eliminate the iconostasis may be 
called healthy reaction in the mind of the Church, if this effort did not spring 
from the same kind of narrowly legalistic, impoverished understanding of the 
iconostasis as a barrier separating the clergy from the laity. In this case a 
distortion is taken as a norm, and instead of trying to understand and 
consciously restore the norm we see the desire to eliminate what still is 
left of it, chiefly on the ground that it is not understood. 

There is an unquestionable need for the clarification and correction of 
distortions and inconsistencies. But this process of correction must not be a 
simple turning back and repetition of what was done in the past, nor can 
it be an unreasoning condemnation or elimination of this past. It must be 
a creative seeking of the tme sense of our liturgical heritage, a living effort 
to express its deepest meaning, its eternal foundation. On the one hand it 
is wrong to absolutize the significance of the iconostasis, as the Roman 
Catholic Sacred Congregation for the Eastern Church has done for the 
“Eastern” rite, and think that if there is no iconostasis then there can be no 
celebration of the Liturgy. On the other hand, the absence of an iconostasis 
must not be elevated to a norm. Wherever it is possible to have one it is 

124 The strictly utilitarian view of the iconostasis is found in this sense among the 
clergy in ancient times. Thus Theophanes Kerameus, bishop of Tauromenium, (1130- 
1154) mentions the magmficent sanctuary screen of the Church of St. Peter in the 
palace constructed by Basil the Macedonian, and explains its purpose as follows: “The 
place of the offering up of the Sacrament is divided off for the cler^ by a marble wall, 
in order that they might take rest, nught be undisturbed, and might take delight in 
what they see. This screen,” he continues, “blocks entry into the sanctuary, so diat 
no uninitiated or unconsecrated person will presume to trespass in this inaccessible 
place.” (quoted by G. Filimonov, op. cit,, p. 26). 

125 Khrist. Ch., 1892, May-June, p. 3. 

^^Khrist. Ch,j 1893, Sept.-Oct, p. 339. For example in the St. Petersburg cathe¬ 
drals of the Alexander Nevsky Monastery, St. Isaac, Sts. Peter and Paul, etc. 

127 Ibid., p. 338. 
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natural to strive towards its fullness, and not be content with its under¬ 
developed, primitive form. In the iconostasis, as in the Liturgy, there are 
some basic elements which can either be reduced, or expanded to the fullest 
extent, but in no case violated. Thus the iconostasis can be more or less 
complete, but it cannot be a haphazard arrangement of icons on a partition, 
just as it cannot be a simple low railing; which indeed it never was, even 
in its original stage of development as a low screen. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 

1 . 

Five Years of Religious Persecution in Russia 

“Today the axe is laid to the tree,” was the cry of Francois Mauriac as he spoke of 
the persecution of the Church in the Soviet Union, at the time of the meeting of 
solidarity held in Paris on March 11, 1964, representing a gathering of more than 
2,500 persons. 1 This was no oratorical effect or poetic exaggeration on the part of the 
great French writer, but unfortunately an exact description of the existing situation. 
There can be no doubt that the Soviet government is carrying on a concerted plan for 
the systematic destruction of the visible Church. The plan is already well under way. 
Since 1962 the number of parishes has been cut in half, and the closing of churches 
still continues. In the first months of 1964 more than 2,000 new churches were closed 
down. Several dioceses, including those of Lugeinsk, Chernigov and Khmelnitsy, have 
been virtually abolished. Since 1953 the number of monasteries has fallen from 67 
to a mere twelve, and in these remciining monasteries the admission of new monks is 
strictly prohibited. The Monastery of Pochaev still struggles on, supported by an out¬ 
pouring of popular feeling, although a great many of its monks have been forcibly 
evicted and some of these are now held in prisons and hospitals. With the expulsion 
of the professors at the Seminary in Minsk, annoimced recently in Izvestm (March 31, 
1964), there are now only four seminaries in operation, but here too the admission of 
postulants, hitherto plentiful in number, has been blocked by insurmountable obstacles. 
At Zagorsk a good number of those coming to enroll each year find themselves refused 
a residence permit. 

The authorities are not content with closing the churches: more often than not, 
the closing down of a church is almost immediately followed by its demolition. In 
Minsk the church of the archepiscopal residence and a church located on Kozyrevskaya 
Street have been closed and destroyed. About a mile and a half from Pochaev the 
authorities have gone so far as to dynamite the rock on which the church of this 
locality was situated. In Kiev, churches disappear one after another under the most 
brutal circumstances. Unpublished letters of faithful describe several cases of this sort. 
In Damitsa (a suburb of Kiev), on July 5, 1963, a steam shovel was used to dig a 
huge hole beside a church, which was then dynamited during the night, bulldozed into 
the hole, and immediately covered over. The next day the people who came to pray 
were dumbfounded: flowers were growing where their church had once stood. On the 
evening before, the priest who was saying Vespers guessed that preparations were being 
made to destroy the church and asked for authorization to remove the antimension 
and other articles of the cult. In reply he was arrested and locked up in the guard 
house while they took care of the church. In March, 1964, three churches were razed 
in one night in Kiev. At about the same time there were reports of the destruction of 
two churches in Novosibirsk. This destruction of churches has even reached Moscow: 
on July 15, 1964, the Cathedral of the Transfiguration, where Metroix)litan Nicolas 


1 The speeches delivered at the meeting were published in a separate brochure. 
Situation des chretiens en URSS, Editions du Gomite, available at Esprit, 19, rue 
Jacob, Paris, 6. 
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of Krutitsy used to serve, was suddenly closed to the faithful. In spite of all the pro¬ 
tests of the latter the Cathedral was razed to the foundations the next day, in order 
to make way for the construction of an exit from the subway. This was witnessed by 
many foreigners present in Moscow. 

In churches that are still open, the authorities are trying to make the Sacraments 
inaccessible, especially to children. It has been made extremely difficult to administer 
Baptism. From now on both parents have to be present at the moment of the cere¬ 
mony, and must give their names and addresses to the warden of the parish. The 
latter must immediately forward these names to a government representative who in¬ 
forms the local organs of the Party of the place of residence or employment of the 
parties concerned. This is the beginning of a real hell for the parents of the baptized 
child: they are summoned before a Party committee and subjected to a process of re¬ 
education. They are often dismissed from their employment. At best the affair ends 
with a public denunciation. 

In several Dioceses, children of school age have been forbidden to enter churches. 
The periodical Komsomolskaya Zhizn (No. 15-16, 1963) confirmed the fact that in 
the Diocese of Vladimir the priest can begin the celebration of the Office only after 
the children have been removed from the church. Priests are compelled to obey these 
orders even when transmitted verbally, for the least spirit of independence can cause 
dismissal and bring about the closing of the church. In schools, the crosses which 
children wear around their necks are torn off. Many children have been expelled from 
schools for being believers. Particularly tragic is the fate of the children of priests. ... 

Very recently the authorities have been trying to corrupt the Church from within 
by preparing members of the Party for the priesthood. Several agents of the MVD 
(Ministry of the Interior) are studying in the Seminary at Zagorsk. This infiltration 
of the Church is disturbing many believers, and unbelievers too, who sometimes become 
critical of the government policies. There are echoes of this in the anti-religious press. 

Such is the sad situation and affliction of the Orthodox Church in Soviet Russia. 
In spite of everything, however, the light of hope still gleams in the night which is now 
enveloping the Church. When Leonid Iliichev, the leader of the persecution, insists 
on the necessity of organizing courses on atheism even in maternity hospitals and in 
medical clinics for pregnant mothers, is he not paying implicit homage to God Who— 
after all these years of persecution—could still not be expelled from the hearts of the 
Russian people? — Nikita Struve 

2 . 

The Sixth Assembly of Syndesmos 

The Sixth International Assembly of Syndesmos (a coordinating body representing 
various Orthodox Youth Groups and Movements) was held in Finnish Karelia, on the 
beautiful shores of lake Saimaa, from July 28 to August 5th. 

From the standpoint of organizadon this 6th Assembly was an outstanding success. 
Thanks are due to the Youth Movements of Finland, which went to great lengths in 
their preparations and displayed all their native gift for efficient and skillful organiza¬ 
tion, In the hospitality which was extended to the delegates, in the trips which were 
organized for them, down to the attractive case on each table containing all the 
materials necessary for the participants in the conference, there was not a trace of the 
usual Orthodox economy and laissez-faire. 

In the number and importance of the participants this Sixth Assembly was per¬ 
haps the most representative of all held so far. It was both notable and regrettable that 
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